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THE MYSTERY OF NATURE. 
—>_—— 
Tue works of God are tair for nought 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 
See, hidden in the thing, the thought 
That animates its being. 


The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is moulded 

To image forth an inward soul 
That dimly is unfolded. 


The shadow, pictured in the lake, 
By every tree that trembles, 

Is cast for more than just the sake 
Of that which it resembles. 


The dew falls nightly, not alone 
Because the meadows need it, 

But hath an errand of its own 
To human souls that heed it. 


The stars are lighted in the skies 
Not merely for their shining, 
But, like the looks of loving eyes, 
Have meanings worth divining. 


>. 


The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in blowing, 
Are sent to teach a mystic lore 
Which men are wise in knowing. ' 





The clouds around the tain peak, 
The rivers in their winding, 

Have secrets which, io all who seek, 
Are precious in the finding. 


Thus nature dwells within our reach, 
But, though we stand so near her, 

We still interpret half her speech; 
Witb sars too dull to hear her. 


Whoever, at the coarsest sound, 
Still listens for the finest, 

Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To music the divinest. 


Whoever yearns to see aright 

Because his heart is tender, 
Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 

In every earthly splendor. 

So, since the universe began, - 

And till it shall be ended, 
The soul of nature, soul of man, 

And soul of God are blended ! 

THEODORE TILTON, 





Ir grieves me to the soul 
To see how man submits to man’s control ; 
low overpowered and shackled minds are led 
Th valgar tracks and to submission bred. 
é CRABEE, 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Alice Cary, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York,] 





‘The Born Thrall. 








BY ALICE CARY. 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE GRESHAM HOMESTEAD. 


To return to the brick-yard. 

The sun went down, as before stated, upon a 
set of hungry, dripping, discontented men ; for 
@ minute, a cloud or two showed a dull rim of 
red, low in the west ; then sudden, lurid lights 
shot up, snd the grey changed to the hue of 
mottled and rusty brass, cut here and there 
with a streak of indigo ; then, after a little fit- 
ful shifting of light and shade, all the clouds, 
and all the colors of the clouds, mingled and 
settled into a leaden mass, and the night came 
on, chill and dismal enough. The wind blew 
uneasily, moaning as it blew, as if it knew not 
which way to turn—the farm-boy called his 
cattle with a shrill, umpatient voice—the team- 
ster whipped his horses, and made them trot up 
hill, dragging atter them heavy loads, or empty 
wagons, just as it happened, and sorry the poor 
creatures looked for the most part—with tails 
knotted up—clouds of steam rising from their 
nostrils, and sides and bellies covered inch 
thick with mud. 


The sheep huddled in the fence-corners, and 
the provident old mare led her limber-legged 
colt to the shelter of the leafiest tree she could 
tind, and setting her nose upon its head, taught 
it patience in her own dumb way. 

The fowls, following the example of their fiery- 
combed leader, shook out their bedraggled 
feathers, and flew to their roosts in the 
trees, and after a little natural complaining, 
shut their eyes, crowded together, and made 
the best of it. 

The pigs bit each other’s ears—put their feet 
in their feeding-trough, and squealed and grunt- 
ed after the manner of their kind; and no- 
where did anybody, or anything, seem quiet, 
or orderly, at peace with itself. 

But especially was Simon Killigrew restless, 
and ill at ease with himself. He could not 
think of the lesson he had been trying to learn 
—he could not euter into the careless talk that 
was going on among the hands, and after some 
building up and tumbling down of the Icose 
bricks, by way ef diversion, sprang suddenly to 
his feet, and went out into the rain. 

Walsh Hill, whose eyes had been all the while 
bent upon him, called after him, witha sneer : 

**f say, Simon, do you go out into this ere 
storm merely for to cool your eye? or is it for the 
sake of having more room to think of the g’hals ? 
Don’t you try to obfuscate me, now, but answer 
square.” 

Simon turned, and in a bewildered way, 





looked at him. 





‘*Why, you look as if you was at a four-story 
winder, an’ I was on the ground floor,” growled 
Hiil. 

‘Excuse me,” answered Simon, ‘‘I didn’t 
think how I looked—my thoughts were far 
away.” 

He spoke so sadly, that a nature less coarse 
than Hill’s must have been touched, btt he, inhis 
rude way, repeated his first question—to which 
Simon replied— 

‘Tam neither ashamed nor afraid to confess 
that I was thinking of women.” 

‘*S’pose I put my question a little different, 
an’ ask you if you wasn’t a-thinkin’ of Car’line 
Gresham? Will you own up?”’ 

Yes, it was of her I was thinking.” 

**Haw! haw! haw!” roared Hill. ‘‘ Maybe 
you won’t object for to acknowledge the corn 
clear to the bottom,of the bag, an’ for to own 
that you haven’t got cheek enough to ask her to 
marry you!” 

“If you mean to aak, if I will own that I 
have not the courage to ask Caroline Gresham 
to be my wife,’’ Simon said, ‘I answer that I 
do, and will own it. She is far too good for me, 
or any other rough fellow like me.” 

Hill, with his face in his hands, pretended to 
be convulsed with laughter, but there was 
nothing to be laughed at, in what Simon 
had said; all felt this, and when he ex- 
claimed, as he pulled on his coat, ‘ boys, 
I’m going to milk the cows tor the girls to- 
night—who of you, will help me?” two or 
three of the bands were on their feet in a 
minute, 

The Gresham homestead, divided from the 
brick-yard, only by a marshy hollow, was a 
humble house—rude, indeed, and small to the 
inconvenience of even a little family—posi- 
tively unequal to common comfort for the large 
one that had been born, and bred within it. It 
was built of hewn logs, was a story and a-half 
high, and contained two rooms, one below, and 
one above stairs. A wide, low-roofed porch ran 
along the side which fronted the road, and a 
great oval-shaped baking oven bulged out of the 
wall in the rear. The windows were of unequal 
sizes, and placed wherever it suited the whim of 
the builder, as it appeared. 

The door-yard was neither square nor circu- 
lar, nor yet semi-circular, nor in fact of any 
shape that ever bad any likeness on the face of 
the earth. Iu one place the fence diverged so 
as to enclose a beautiful ash tree—at another 
point it zigzagged around the pig-sty, and after 
‘*turning of no hand” several times, contract- 
ed to a narrow neck which finally terminated in 
a lane—the one along which Caroline Gresham 
was seen walking so sadly in the introductory 
chavter of this story. 

The road-side fence was what is locally termed 
‘post and rail”—between garden and door- 
yard it was picket, and in the neighborhood of 
the pig-sty, it was of that angular style, common 
in our western states, but for which I think it 
not unlikely ‘the speeeh of England has. no 
name.” 
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A few fruit-trees wero standing about the 
house—some of them dying, and some of them 
dead, from the effects of the too close browsing 
of the horses, which came at will to the water- 
trough beside the well, and efter drinking their 
fill, raced about the yard, trampling up the turf, 
rolling over the washed clothes, if any chanced 
to be laid down there to bleach—bitiug the ten- 
der bark from the young fruit-trees, and doing 
whatever other mischief would most grieve the 
heart of a provident housewife. 


There were some flower-bushes, rose and 
lilac, and a few of strange sorts, which had 
been given to the young folks by the neigh- 
bors; and the names and qualities of which 
were unknown alike to the givers and receivers. 
These were watched with great interest, and 
when visitors happened to come, seemed an ex- 
haustless topic of conversation and criticism. 
A bed of pink-roots; and other homely but 
sweet-smelling bowers garnished the yard im- 
mediately in front of the porch, while the rear 
portion was dedicated to more ignoble purposes 
—there stood, year in and out, a small tub nar- 
rowing towards the mouth, and splashed with 
blue dye—there, too, was the leach-tub, spread- 
ding out at the top like a fan, and curiously 
warpt and discolored—and there was the iron 
kettle where the soap was boiled—yellow with 
rust in the inside, and black as tar on the out- 
side—there was the grindstone, the dog-kenuel, 
and besides, a variety of such djlapidated arti- 
eles as are likely td accumulate about old farm- 
houses, and are neither useful nor ornamevtal. 

The house, poor and rude as it was, showed 
some tokens of taste and refinement in iis occu- 
pants. There were pots of flowers in the small 
attic windows ; andin summer, morning-glories 
were trained up the posts of the poreh, and 
thence over a net-werk along the porch-side, 
forming a splendid curtain of purple and green, 
and converting the porch into quite a parlor, for 
the season. 

Twenty yards or so from the house door was 
the well, overhung with a tall sweep, and with 
a section of the butt of a hollow tree for a curb 
—a few yards from the well was the smoke- 
house, and closely neighboring this was a shed, 
roofed with clap-boards, walled round with the 
leafy branches of trees, and having a fire-place 
built of stone at one side, and here in summer 
the cooking was done, and here of an evening, 

- when the work was done, the young women 
_ spent their leisure hour. The barn, which had 
been placed with reference to the new house, 
-stood on the ridge with the brick-yard, was 
built of dressed lime-stones, solid and commo- 
dious, and was in fact quite an ornament to the 
neighborhood. This fine barn caused it to be 
said of Mr. Gresham, sometimes, that he 
thought more of his horses and cattle than 
of bis wife and children. This was not true— 
and yet it was true, that they were better pro- 
vided tor. He was one of those persons who 
leave self to the last. ‘‘ By and by, we shall 
have it all, by and by,” he used to say, and 
that was the great mistake of his life. He de- 
lighted in his calling, as his broad, clean mea- 
dows, neatly trimmed orchards and luxuriant 
corn-fields abundantly showed, and all the dumb 
creatures about him testified to his kindness of 
eart. 

He could not crossa field but he was besieged 
on all sides—the sheep following in a long, 
white string, the colts rubbing their noses 
against his shoulders, and the cows licking his 
hands. - 

All the fences were in order, and all the re 
quisite tools and implements in full supply and 
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of the best sorts ; but the household was man- 
aged, meanwhile, with economy, rigid some- 
times to the very verge of uncomfort. Mrs. 
Gresham, in all her married life, had seen ne 
holiday, and she held all her family steady to 
her principle of work and wait. 

**By and by, by and by ;” was her daily word 
of cheer, and so the land was paid for, and so 
it was cleared, and the brush burnt, and the 
orchard planted ; so the well was digged, ‘and 
the fences put up, and the great barn built ; 
so the wool and the flax were carded and spun, 
and woven and sewed into garments. 


And so year after year went by, and Rebecca 
and Caroline grew to be tall young women, hav- 
ing worn only the finery of their own manu- 
facture. But they comforted their toil-hardened 
hands with the thought of the ease they were 
going to have ; only a little while longer—al- 
ready the bricks were being made, and by and 
by the fine, new house would pay for it all! 
Then father and mother would ride to meeting 
of a Sunday, she wearing a lace cap and a leg- 
horn bonnet, and a fine silk dress ; and hea 
broadcloth coat with brass buttons. The little 
children would be grown, and instead of being 
hindrances would have become helpful—there 
would be carpets on the floors, a set of china in 
the cup-board, and such beautiful furniture 
everywhere. There would not beso many cows 
to milk, and the wool and flax would be made 
into cloth at the factory. 

Cincinnati—the neighboring city—would grow 
out and nearly skirt the farm, and I know not 
what hopes and dreams besides, strengthened 
the courage and stayed up the hands and hearts 
of one and all. 

‘**Why, Miss Gresham, what ambition you 
have got!’ cries Mrs. Varney, breaking like 
a sunbeam into the shed where the resolute wo- 
man, with some sewing work in her lap, sat giv- 
ing directions to her daughters. 

Then as she removed her shawl and bonnet 
and hung them across the handle of the frying- 
pan, she went on, in her rough kindness—‘‘ Go 
right along into the house with you, and take 
the rocking-chair! I wisht it had a welvet 
cusbion onto it—it wouldn’t be none too good 
for you—bless your dear soul! There's too 
much draugbt in this shed for you, not that it 
ain’t nice for them that are well—I’ve nothing 
agin the shed, as a shed! but you can’t convert 
it into a sick-room—not conweniently.” 

Then Rebecca and Caroline added their en- 
treaties ; they could get forward with every- 
thing wellenough. ‘I hope you can, my poor 
children,” said the mother, “tor I think my 
work is nearly done,” and covering her face 
she sat there silent, though tearless, a long 
time. She had been strong to meet every fate, 
and she was strong still, and wher at length she 
spoke, her face wore the accustomed look of 
serenity, and her voice had the habitual firmness 
and steadiness of tone. Her anxiety was all 
for her dear, good girls—not for herself. And 
largely, just then, must they have drawn upon 
the sympathies of any tender heart—young, 
ignorant, inexperienced, bewildered, terror- 
stricken, almost, by the event that was about to 
befall—they were like children frightened at 
the dark. When we once know in what rela- 
tions we stand towards life or death, we gird 
ourselves up—it is the suspense, the uncertain- 
ty of things that masters us, : 

Rebecca, the elder of the sisters, was pot yet 
twenty, she was tall and straight, with eyes and 
hair as black as. the night—cold, silent, self- 
contained, Caroline, a year and # half younger, 
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was brown-haired and brown-eyed, less sym. 
metrical and of lower stature, tender, trust. 
ful and timid. Without beauty, without style ; 
but gentle, irue-hearted and altogether love. 
able. 

They were neither blessed nor cursed with 
genius, but they had what is better, perhaps— 
common sense, and that ready, robust sort of 
intelligeuce that comes of good health, Their 
book-inowledge was limited to now and thena 
quarter at the district school, but hard work, 
since first they were big enough to rock the 
cradle, had been a discipline, and in some sort 
an education to them. 


Born and bred in the utmost rural seclusion, 
their knowledge of the world had been confined 
to the observations of a very narrow circle. The 
camp meeting, the Fourth of July celebration, 
the market-duy in the near city, and the ball in 
the village, on the outskirts of which they lived, 
Then their training had been of that unfortunate 
sort that excludes from the young girl whatever 
may be hidden, till it comes crushing upon 
her with deadly weight, through life's inevitable 
experiences. 


Between the daughters and the mother 
there existed no sacred confidences, and except 
on the plane of ordinary work and superficial 

+hopes and fears, they had till now lived to- 
gether with an impassible barrier between 
them—no heart-ache ever breathed, no mystery 
so much as hinted. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the young girls should have been discon- 
certed to amazement, when the mother sudden- 
ly assumed towards them a new relation. 

There had been a shadow walking beside her 
for many a weary day—a shadow that she had 
hitherto only interpreted to herself, but con- 
cerning which she felt it right that her children 
should have some intimation. 

‘*You must be good to the little ones,” she 
said, taking it for granted that they had seen 
the shadow and understood its significance, 
‘‘and make room among you cheerfully, for the 
baby. It will seem like an intruder, and to be 
appropriating what is justly yours, but you 
must try to remember its innocence ang help- 
lessness, and that you, too, have been children, 
and have made your share of trouble in the 
world. You are young, I know, to be left with 
such a charge, but you must be brave, and 
patient, ‘and wiser than your years. 

She spoke of litile Charley, and bespoke for 
him especial kindness and forbearance, calling 
him her poor, wayward boy. She spoke of 
Dorcas with especial solicitade. Then musing 
to herself, and seeming to have connected and 
disconnected things as one does in a dream, 
she spoke of the school-master-—-she was sorry 
Dorcas had gone to school that summer. She 
would not have her go any longer—*‘ teli her 
I said so—she will understand.” But alter a 
moment she added with a smile—** Why should 
I be troubled about the morrow, when the mor- 
row will take care of itself ?”’ 

The wall of separation was at last broken 
down, and falling on her neck and clasping her 
hands—‘‘O mother, dear mother, you must 
not leave us!” cried the young girls, and with 
tears raining on her head, they put their arms 
about her, and kissing her again ahd again, 
lamented the thing they had not done, and fore- 
told the better things they meant todo. Shrivk- 
ing from all she had said and suggested, they 
talked of health and comfort in the good 
days tocome—the days when the hard work 
should be over, and they should have time to 
cure for her, and to repay ber for all her m0 
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therly sweetness, and all her suffering and her 
sacrifice. ' 

The brick-making was nearly done with, and 
when the new house was once built, and there 
was room enough and to spare, and when fa- 
ther was once out of debt, and able to hire a 
man to help with the farm-work (perhaps Simon 
Killigrew), they would all be happy! ‘“Oh-; 
mother, dear, dear mother! you must not leave 
us now.” 

She answered, ‘*I am tired, so tired, my dar- 
lings ;” adding directly, ‘* You have been good 
children, and I have loved you more than I have 
seemed to love you, and would have Cone more, 
and better for you, if I could. Remember what 
was best in me, and forget my short-comings and 
faults as far as you can, or remember them only 
as hints and warnings to yourselves. I will not 
tell you not to grieve, there are times when it 
is as idle to say this, as it would be to tell the 
winds not to blow ; times when even the gen- 
tlest remonstrance is coarse and intrusive. 
Work will be your best solace—it was never 
meant to be a curse, but a blessing, and time, 
that with new things 1s always expelling the 
old, is the best fiiend to the mourner; the 
bright autumn leaves, and the winter snow— 


the bunch of green grass, or of blue violets by |* 


the wayside, will after a while arrest the saddest 
eyes, and make some faint picture there.” 

Rebecca, who had by this time regained some 
of her self-possession, stood sall and upright ; 
while Caroline, leaning her head against the 
stone-jamb of the fire-place, subbed aloud—the 
sobs becoming almost convulsions, when the 
mother inquired if she had brought the fine 
linen sheets from the bleaching-yard, and en- 
treated her, if she had not already done so, to 
delay it no longer. ‘!Have them dried and 
ironed, and ready,” she said. Directly, she 
went on, picking idly at the faded dress she 
wore, ‘‘I have been thinking for several days, I 
would have one of you bring me the chiidren’s 
best clothes, that I might put them in order. 
lam afraid they haven’t decent suits all around, 
and if anythiug should happen that required 
them to be better dressed than common ” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” cried poor Caroline 
—she patted her cheek and smiled as she con- 
tinued—*‘ Try to retaember it to-morrow, and 
put all things, as far as you can, in decent 
order.” After a pause, and an evident effort to 
suppress herself, she gave, as usua!, directions 
about the preparations of supper for the hands, 
and afterward indicated the work, and outlined 
the management for the next day, and the next 
week, and looking through all the year, gave di- 
rections, and made suggestions for the exi- 
gencies she foresaw, 

“Let come what will,” she said, “love one 
another, be true to one another, and above all 
be true to yourselves-—do the best that is possi- 
ble, conform to the best that is in you—hold 
fast to the things that are eternal, and the 
things that are temporal, no matter what their 
power, cannot harm you much—hold every 
truth as sacred, for it is in harmony with every 
other truth, God is not divided against him- 
self, and however dark the fashion of his provi- 
dence may appear, hold fast the knowelge that 
he is love, and the certainty that love can work 
no ill.” 

The last day-light was fading out now, and 
noting the shadows, she reminded the less 
thoughtful girls, that it was time to kindle the 
fige and fetch home the cows. “ The school- 
children will not be here to assist you to-night,” 
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faltered for the first time, and hurriedly and 
tenderly, she dismissed them to their tasks. 
And then, having for a moment gazed out upon 
the familiar face ot things, as if she might be 
taking long leave, she passed along the rough 
path of stones, over the rude'y fashioned steps, 
and entered the house-door with the dark 
shadow close upon her track. 

Nothing could have been more melancholy 
than the time-and the circumstances, an im- 
mortal lite was about to take up mortality, 
uninvoked and unwelcome. Oh, if any words of 
mine could impress any of the men and women 
of this blind generation, with a sense ot the sa- 
cred responsibilities and capabilities entrusted 
to them, I could write the painful portions of 
this story with more confidence and courage ! 
as it is, I write only with the faintest hope. 
The rain plashed over the window-glass, and slid 
down, drop after drop—the brier bush creaked 
against the wall, and the little birds fluttered 
into it and under it, and twittered and chirped 
uneasily ; the low of cattle, and the bleating of 
the sheep, came across the hills together, and 
the leaves of the trees about the house made a 
low.and dolorous cry as the winds went and 
came. 

It grew dark in that miserable little room— 
the rain dropped into the chimney, and oozed 
along the soot, until, loosening it, it brought 
down handtulls at a time, und put out the little 
blaze that was struggling through the newly 
lighted wood. The mice scampered across the 
bare floor, and came up and looked out of the 
gaps, which the sinking of one stone trom ar- 
other had made in the hearth; and the old 
house cat, as she saw them, lashed her striped 
sides with her big tail, leapt hurriedly from 
place to place, licking her chops in anticipation, 
and whisking her head about in dark corners, 
with eyes glittering like shooting stars. 

Rocking to and fro in the flickering fire-light 
sat the woman of whom our story tells, 
Wearied, worn out, midway of the natural 
years of her life—sick, sorrowful, waiting, she 
knew not for what—none of those luxurious. 
appliances about her, that, say what we will, do 
after all, soften and alleviate the sharp and hard 
realities of this material world. A hard chair— 
a coarse pillow, a curtainless hed—these were 
the finest comforts her humble house could af- 
ford. The side walls of the room had been 
once plastered, but the only evidence left of it 
was a loose and smoke-blacx patch hanging 
here and there—in some places the rain drove 
trough, and lay in little pools on the floor—a 
board was nailed against the joists in one place, 
out of the way of the children, and of the older 
folks too, for the most part, which served for a 
book-shelf, and where might have been found a 
volume of the travels of ‘Lewis and Clark,” 
Charlotte Temple, an old Bible, with one hd 
gone, a few yellow and fly-specked newspapers, 
and some school books—amongst them, an Eng- 
lish Reader, a juvenile spelling book, and a vol- 
ume of Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States, A rifle was suspended on wooden hooks 
above the door, and here and there hung hats, 
coats, and garments for women and children. 

A tow string was stretched along the facing 
beneath the mantle-piece, which in winter 
served to keep the family hosiery warm end 
dry—the mantel itself was ornamented with 
two iron candlesticks—two or three smootbing- 
irons, a hone anda hammer, a small Bible and 
hymn book, a clothes-brush, an indigo bag, a 
wire mouse-trap aud a camphor bottle. 





bp said—and her voice, as she spoke of tiem, 


walnut wood, a small table, and a looking-glass 
not much larger than one’s hand, included most 
of the furniture. A corner-cupboard contained 
the delf ware and the cooking utensils. Every- 
thing indicated that life within the house, if net 
limited to its bare necessities, had very little be- 
yond decency accorded to it. 


‘¢ Bless your dear heart,”’ cried Mrs. Varney, 
bustling in, ‘‘ here you are, Miss Gresham ! _— 
as if, indeed, she could have been anywhere 
else—‘‘ here you are, and everything going on 
comfortable as can be—willainous weather, to 
be sure, but a body must expect such things 
along this time o’ year.” 


Her sleeves were still rolled above her elbows, 

for she had just taken the butter from the churn, 

her face was aglow with the exercise, and asshe 

took up the heavy iron tongs to stir the coals, 

she shook and jingled them, as young fellows 
do their money, simply to regale her own ears 
with a pleasant noise. Indeed, she could not 
do anything quictly ; she would not have broken 
a rose from the tree, without giving the tree a 
shake, one that energized the whole iree, and 
made the sap tingle to the ends of the roots. 

Every trifling word she spoke had in it a whole 
mountain’s weight of cheer and encouragement, 
and whatever she did, seemed in part to do it- 
self, so much did she project herselfinto all her 
words and ways. The embers fairly drew them- 
selves together, when they heard the jingle of 
her tongs, and the moment she dropped on her 
knees, and brcught a whiff of her breath to 
bear upon them, they were all in a blaze. 
‘« There! ’’ she exclaimed, as she arese and shook 
her apron, lest some particle of ashes might ad- 
here to it, and in that little word, you might 
have seen the housewilely nature of the woman, 
that delighted in her housewifely work. 

‘* What a nice little torch, to light my candle 
with,” she said, taking a bit of blazing bark 
from the stick on the fire—but that was not her 
way of lighting a candle—she was only tamper- 
ing, aud having considered the matter, and re- 
solved what she might do, and what she sup- 
posed, if she were any other person than her- 
self, she would do, she threw it contemptuously 
down, and taking up a eoal of fire with the 
tongs, wuich she shook and rattled as before, 
she blew upon it with her breath, and applying 
the candle wick at precisely the right juncture, 
the flame caught, and, as she expressed it—‘“‘ the 
house was lit up.”” The fire-light might have 
done for a while yet,” she said, musing on the ex« 
travagonce of lighting a tallow candle, ** but it 
seems kind of wague like.” And having lit uy, 
she proceeded to set the house in holiday order. 
‘*In the first place,” she said, ‘I'll warnish the 
handirons with a lectle speck o’ taller, and then 
I'll weil the windows.” And forthwith, acting 
upon the impulse, she hastened to convert an 
old shawl and cradle-quilt into temporary cur- 
tains, fastening them with the two-tined forks, 
which she took from the cupboard for that pur- 
pose. 

(To be continued. ) 








A Susie Sentowent.—As a colored man, 
and a victim to the terrible tyranny inflicted by 
the injustice and prejudice of the nation, I ask 
ro nght that I will not give to every other hu- 
man’ being, without regard to sex or color. I 
cannot ask white women to give their efforts 
and influence in behalf of my race, and then 
meanly and selfishly withhold countenance of a 
movement tending to their enfranchisement, — 





Half 9 dozen unpainted ehairs, a chest of 


Robert Purvis, Philadelphia, 
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THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 
BY LITA BARNEY SAYLES. - 


THERE appears to be, in the newspaper, as 
well as in the outside world, a class of persons 
whose aim is the destruction of the institution 
of marriage. I am not sure but we shall, in the 
course of events, come to a time when ail the 
old sacredness of our marriage relations may be 
overwhelmed by the new, so-called, philoso- 
phies, better denominated sophistries, of our 
genera‘ion. But its sacredness can never be 
lost, for it is a good, and belongs to the realm 
of truths, and truths never die. They ‘‘rise 
again”—though forced to succumb to circum- 
stances for a time. 

I suppose these invovators believe they have 
the highest good of the greatest number in 
view, and are as honest, in their way, as I may 
be in opposing them. They are doing their 
work, and getting the usual pay of agitators— 
opprobrium. In all revolutions which are con- 
summated by reformations, we always have fana- 
tical leaders, who trouble the waters, and are 
useful as the sub-soil ploughs of the movement. 
They stir the foundations of society, deep below 
its surface ; set good, staid people a-thinking ; 
and the result is, the emancipation of the slave, 
without the dismemberment ot the Union ; the 
emancipation from the tyranny of dress, with- 
out the excess of Bloomerism ; and the eman- 
cipation of woman, without the abrogation of 
the marriage relation. I do not see it necessary 
to advocate this last, at all. In cases where 
there is no real marriage, but only exter- 
nal union, parties are rapidly taking care of 
themselves, by virtue of the divorce laws of our 
states, which skould all, for the good of com- 
munity, be rendered as available as those of In- 
diana are at present. 


Place woman on an equality with man, in the 
matter of work and wages, and let the divorce 
laws become as above desired, and if men and 
women have any affection in common between 
them, the law will be a terror over their heads 
—if they need a terror to cause them to treat 
each other honorably ; and if they have no af- 
fection, they ought never to have been legally 
joined together, and the quicker they are sepa- 
rated, the better for the good of society end 
themselves. 

I am quite sure there are instances, in this 
world of true marriage, a union of soul with 
soul, butalas! how few! These can never be un- 
married, whatever commotion may be in the ele- 
ments, and they serve as a beacon-light to others, 
to assure them there may be that peace in store 
forthem. But the most of husbands and wives 
groan over their unadaptation to each other ; 
struggle against disunion, hoping the future 
may bring grateful changes ; live in this way un- 
til death comes, or give up in despair, and pur- 
sue different life-paths. These conditions are 
brought about by ignorance, your and my ig- 
norance, dear reader, of the high laws of our 
being. “ We are but children of a larger growth,’» 
and when we become full-grown men and wo- 
men, morally, intellectually and spiritually, this 
condition of things will cease. Until then there 
must, from necess:ty, be “‘ wars and rumors of 
warr,” earthquakes and voleanic eruptions, to 
clear, by agitation, the atmosphere of our truer 
natures, and allow us to come to the stature of 
the soul as uliimately intended by our Maker, 
when we were “borr of the earth, earthy.” 


So we must have all the patience we can, when 
he wailing cries come to our ears, surging up 
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from our own souls, and from the millions, re- 


membering that we have the skulls of our grand- 
fathers of thousands of years ago, in our pos- 
session, that resemble those of monkeys much 
more than men, and be encouraged by the pro- 
gress thus far achieved, to hope for an accelera- 
tion of it, in geometrical ratio. When our 
growth gets fairly inititiated, it may be that it 
shall, like the tale that is told, gain to itself so 
rapidly, as soon to cover the whole earth with 
its brightness, and there we may hope for 
quietude in this direction, allowing us to go on 
to continued advancement in others. 

In the present relation of the sexes to each 
other, I think that the marriages of to-day, as 
hollow as they are, in many cases, are our best 
physical safeguards to woman. We are striving 
for the time when it will not be proper to say 
this ; when woman, standing upon her own feet, 
shall be the arbiter of her own destiny. To- 
day we must be maintained, and cannot main- 
tain ourselves. When we are equal to man be- 
fore the law, and in the eyes of society, even 
then there will be no call for the demolishment 
of the marriage tie, though if left upon our own 
resources, it would not throw us, in a mess, 
into the cess-pools of prostitution, as it would 
be liable to do now. Marriage will become 
sanctified, when there are two parties to the 
ratification of it, where now there is but one, 
for it will cease to be merely a bread and butter 
affair, but shall arise from an attraction of our 
inner and purer natures, an affinity of our loves, 
and trusts, and aspirations, that seeks each asa 
companion to help the other over eternity’s 
ever-ascending highways. 

I velieve in the monogramic principle of mar- 
riage, thoroughly and entirely. We fail some- 
times, and often, to find the one that seems to 
correspond to our ideal of a perfect husband or 
wife, and in mapy cases the fault may be our 
own. We do not allow enough for poor humau 
nature, in each other. We should remember, 
too, that every experience we pass through, is 
a part of our own developing process. We are 
unconsciously aiding, also, in the perfecting of 
those with whom we come in contact, so our in- 
congruities, in this radimental plane, mey be 
just what we each need, to bring us to an awak- 
ening to the true requirements of happiness. 

A marriage, once entered into, should be sa- 
credly regarded, as long as itis possible. Each 
must answer to the judge within himself, as to 
the limitation of this time. When our feelings 
are so outraged, that all love and respect for our 
companion is gone, it is then time to depart, 
leaving no curses, if possible; but going ‘in 
sorrow, and in pity for those who so little un- 
derstood their own best good, as to injure us, 
perseveringly. ‘‘A brother or sister is not un- 
der bondage in such cases ; but God hath called 
us to peace.”’ (ist Co. vit 15.) There is but 
one soul-union; if through our blindness or 
wisfortune we find it not here, we shall find it 
hereafter, when ‘‘ we are as the angels of God 
in heaven.” If weare striving for the good and 
pure, let this be our consolation. It is a con- 
solation. 

Therefore my work, as far as it relates to the 
sexes, must not be to aid in sundering ties al- 
ready formed, which should be holy and pro- 
ductive of holiness to each, but to strive to open 
all eyes to the worse than folly of ignorance, 
and to the great blessing of a thorough know- 
ledge of ourselves, and of each other, and to 
teach that the old, but ever, and forever new, 
and golden rule, to ‘‘do as we would be done 
by,” brings to us, as well as those around us, 
the greatest amount of happiness, 





After all, that short, but beautiful, motto a. 
derlies and overlies all our proudest moral phil. 
osophies, and, if carried out, would bless th 
world beyond its wildest visions. May we hay. 
the grace given to strengthen us, to do as wal 
as we know! , 

Dayville, Ct. 





A BUSINESS WOMAN. 


BY MRS. B. C. REEDE. 

A BUSINESS woman is—well, to say the least, 
there’s strong prejudice against her. The fe. 
male exquisite bites the fingers of her white kids 
and simperingly exclaims, ‘‘{ despise her,” 
The ‘* man with the moustache” gives her all 
the sidewalk, and looks after her with , 
‘**Whew! she’s a steamboat—I’m glad she 
don’t keep my kitchen,” I beg leave to dis. 
agree with both of these individuals. I hold 
that, since things are just as they are, we need 
business women just as much as business me, 


Business men are wearing themselves out to 
keep these very precious little bundles of feu. 
inine propriety in white gloves and physic—i 
other words, their fancy goods and doctor’ 
bills count up fast. 

One of these superlatively feminine wome 
knows no more about her husband’s business, 
than I do about yours, stranger, or you about 
mine. She don’t know whether he is plodding 
up hill, or running down. It1s her boast that 
she does nothing but eat, drink, and wear th 
money which her husband bountifully provides. 
She rocks, and chats, and fans, and Jooks preity 
Yes, that’s what f mean, ‘‘looks pretty.” Sud 
denly, this dear little lady’s husband dies—and 
business men do die off fast. She never looked 
into his book-case in-all her life ; consequently 
everything is left to strangers. Men enrich 
themselves in finding out the fact that he died 
**insolvent.’’ The delicate little lady hides 
away, and groans, and shivers. What else can 
she do? Nothing, except to marry, if a chance 
presents itself, a man of means, and so “keep 
up style.” But women can’t marry just when 
they hke, and as they like—any more than men 
can, and so, many times, she sits down in her 
faded silks.and coneoles herself with the thought, 
that, among all her misfortunes, God never 
cursed her with a ‘* business” head. She 
keeps a cheap girl and chore boy, until the la! 
penny is eked out, and then, what becomes 0! 
her? Sometimes one thing, and sometime 
another. A business woman would have taken 
affairs up where her husband left off, ‘‘ kept up 
the trade,” ‘‘ paddled her own canoe,” and ctr 
ried out her husband’s plans almost to the vey 
letter. 


The ‘man with the moustache ” needs a bi- 
siness wife wno has capacity enough to comprt 
hend the cost of his wines, cigars, and cards 
and tact enough to earn or save from her allow: 
ance for family expenses, enough to meet thi! 
demand. With such a wife he may be enabled, 
all through life, to make a show of comfort. 


Again, there are, now and then, men without 
any business habits whatever. Men who ke¢ 
bread irdm moulding, and sit on dry goods 
boxes. Men who go out and come in 
nothing more. These men must be maintained 
A business woman can maintain such 9 m®, 
and the world scercely know how it is dou 
To leave that man and go home, with her nit! 
children, would be exceedingly mortifying to 
wife, as well as annoying to the old folks” 
say nothing of the vast amount of gossipitt 
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somebody would have to do. So it’s better that 
she splits the wood—at least until the oldes, 
boy is big enough—but if he happens to be like 
his father, that will he bad again. For my part, 
if a woman earns the wood, I don’t see the pro- 
priety of selecting the dear husband to pui- 
chase’ it. He, not having earned the money, 
may not know, as well as she, the worth of it. 
Again, some wood splits easier than other wood, 
and this is quite an item with a woman who 
splits wood—therefore, she ought to examine 
the load—go round on all sides, Whose busi- 
ness is it if she does? Again, there is the in- 
valid husband ; the dear choice of ones youth, 
prostrated for life by a lingering, wasting dis- 
ease. He isa patient man, and kind ; he would 
bave thought it no toil, poor wife, to wear his 
fife out to keep you from care and want; but 
misfortune has frustrated his plans. Whether 
is it better for you to settle down an indigent, 
disappointed Veing, thus shortening his life by 
the knowledge that you are miserable, or to 
arouse yourself for his support and comfort ; 
and, so far as in you lies, lead him to think that 
the effort you make is but a pleasant pastime? 
If the case had been reversed, he would have 
made you think so; he is just that kind of a 
man—just as noble in his manhood, as he is 
helpless in his affliction. 

Public sentiment ought to be changed on this 
one subject. I, for one, have ever done what I 
could, in the way of carrying a market basket 
through the street, if necessary, and more than 
once I have met the withering glance of my ex- 
quisite lady friend, all muffled and furred or 
hooded, accompanied by a boy with a wheel- 
barrow, tugging and sweating under the weight 
of a skein of silk, or the like, and which she 
had ordered ‘‘delivered.” If there’s a spot on 
earth where we need women with business 
heads, hearts, and hands, it is the home of the 
dérankard—and we have such homes, too many of 
them. In such a home we need a woman cap- 
able of carrying the purse, ‘‘and making things 
goa good ways.” ‘There’s the good-natured, 
easy chap, who knows his weakness, and ac- 
knowledges it, but who cannot, for the life of 
him, resist a ‘‘treat.’’ 90 long as the money holds 
out. He would be willing that his wife should 
collect his wages every Saturday night; and, 
with them, provide for the wants of the house- 
hold. But she often makes as bad work as he 
does--which is bad enough. Wantsoon pinches 
the children and disheartens the wife, and ‘‘ one 
of the best-hearted men in the world” goes 
down to ruin, and his family with him—all for 
want of a ‘‘manager’’ somewhere abont the 
firm. 


Under this head, let us look at the *‘ raven- 
ous” drunkard—one who flies ‘‘ fighting mad” 
the moment the liquid fire touches his lips. A 
woman cannot, dare not, stay with such a man. 
It is not best she should, but whether she does 
or no, she needs something besides white hands, 

‘pretty teeth and a tapering waist. She needs 
a head, a business head. Im fact, I never could 
see but women have just as much need for real 
live common sense as men have. 

Then let us still be pure, good and trusting— 
No harm to wish us just'a trifle wiser! 

A woman, not a woman, is disgusting, 
But independence don’t make me despire her. 








Tue Catholic having stated that no Catholic 
woman was a supporter of Woman’s Rights, a 
lady writes from Detroit that she is a good 
Catholic, and yet defends the movement for 
~ Woman's Suffrage . 





A VOICE FROM THE TEMPLE OF CLIO.* 


> 


Lone have I dwelt in the temple of Clio, danghter of 
Zeus, 

Guardian of god-like deeds, whether wrought by one 
man, all triumphant 

Or, in the march of an won, evolved by the growth of a 
people, 

Somewhat from her have I gathered, of races once 
shrouded in darkness, . 

Low as the beasts of the fields, without longing for 
beauty or goodness, 

Races that rose, after years, to the fullness and glory of 
mashood, 

Standing at last, unabashed, yea, ruling o’er populous 
nations. 

Also from her have I learned how women have lain many 
ages 

Blind and untaught, bound down to their husbands, as 
Helots to masters, 

And, unto me, not just doth it seem to regard as in- 
ferior 

Powers which yet are unknown, which no mortal hath 
ever developed,— 

Nay, here I err ; not unknown, unrevealed are the gifis 
of my sisters, ; 

Fair on the tablets of Clio shineth many a woman, 

List ! hear ye not from the past how they sound forth 
peans exultant ? 

Loud trom Assyria rolleth, defiant, Semiramis’s war- 
cry ; 

Answer the clashing of shields in the gold-roofed temple 
of Belus,— 

Calm, in the light of the fierce, Eastern sun, Deborah 

‘ standeth, 

Over her quiver the tremulous palm-boughs ; lowly in 
worship 

Bend ali Judea’s warriors, she off’ring their praise io 
Jehovah. 

See in the Forum, undaunted by frowning Triumvirs, 
Horteusia 

Pleadeth the cause of the maidens and matrons that 
gather around her ; 

Lo! through the gateway cometh the stately Venturia, 
staying Py 

Coriolanus her son in his anger, and saving tke city, 

Hellas! thou nurser of heroes! thou boastest the name 
of a woman ; 

Thine, O Aspasia, that sattest serene mid the councils 
of statesmen, 

Strength’ning by wisdom and friendship, e’en Pericles, 
first of Athenians, 

Sappho, “ violet-eyed,” shall I pass thee, O dearest, un. 
heeding ? 

Fiow’d from thy lips songs, tender and sweet as caresses 
of mothers ; 

Far o’er the scorching, red sand-hills of Syria, glitters 
Palmyra ; 

Hot is the air of the desert, but coo] with the plashing 
of fountains, 

Spicy with breath of acacias, the gardens where walketh 
Zenvbia, 

Planning with Longinus schemes for opposing the will 
of Aurelian ; : 

Rise, far-shining, O Pharos! and point to the home of 
Hypatia, 

Prouder of her AJexandria, art thou, than of the prowess 
of princes, — 

Why do I linger? Ye know all these women, and of 
bave your spirits 

Leaped at the sound of their names, as when war-horses 
hearken the clarion. 

Dare as they dared. On! Work out, earnest-hearted, 
your mission, 

Proud shall ye live through the future, reverenc’d ever 
by wise men. 

L. Bo1n-HENDRIKSEN. 


* Clio, daughter of Zeus and Mnemosyul. was the 
Muse of History. 








A TYRANNICAL Maseachusetts wife has been seutenced 
to two months’ imprisonment for habitual ill-usage of 
her husband. 

Poor fellow! I have no doubt his wife de- 
served her punishment. It is refreshing to see 
marital rights protected on either side of the 
house. Why didn’t the court fine the poor wo- 
man $5 and costs, all of which should come out 
of the husband’s pocket. This is the way jus- 
tice is meted out to Patrick or Tom for wife- 





eating, and the money comes out of the hard 
earnings of the poor washwomen who have the 
honor of being their wives. Erna. 


—_—— 


WOMAN AS MOTHER AND EDUCATOR. 
a 

Deak Revorvrion : There is a wrong to us 
women which I have never seen stated, and 
which you evidently have overlooked in the 
long list of grievances; it is actually a great 
one ; stings and bites like an adder the common 
sense and common affection of mothers. The 
taxation question is a civil injustice or: legal 
denial of equality. The other faces Heaven as a 
gross insult to maternal instincts. A moral 
wrong. Woman bears, nurses, rears, watches 
over the cunning babe; it grows to innocent 
childhood ; she still tends it, she washes it, she 
dresses it, ehe feeds it, puts it snugly in its 
crib, guards its sleeping infancy, until strong 
enough to stand around her chair, or higher 
than her knee in stature ; she commences to 
think of bis school deys ; she is poor, she must 
send her son or daugher to the public school ; 
it is education free or no education at all. She 
sees blemishes and flaws, skeleton and whitened 
bones in many of our Ward Schools. She 
knows there is tedium ; the over-tasked brains, 
the roughness, the harshness ; yet, what is she 
but a woman ; only a mother. She is an out- 
sider ; no part in the making of school laws or 
regclations ; no vote in electing School Com. 
missioners, or School Trustees, or Principals, 
or Teachers. Yet she gave birth to these chil- 
dren, flesh of her flesh, and bone of her bone ; 
when feeble, weak, and puny, then she would 
be their keeper, their guardian angel. She took 
them in her arms, pressed them with a mother’s 
devotion, she sung her lulabys daring sleepless 
nights and pillowless rest. Constant affection, 
unweaned solicitude, now, when able to learn 
their A B C ; to con the dingy dog-eared spell- 
ing book. Where is she to be classed in these 
hours of training? She rises not in the dignity 
of an interested party in the instruction of her 
children; the same demon of ‘‘ holier than thou ” 
stands before the school-door, bars her out to as- 
sume to be the judge and sole governcr, sole 
legislator. The vote which would give hera voice 
in the matter, is the ballot of waste paper to her. 
Men harp or mothers should alone educate, 
when they debar these mothers fromi any interfer- 
ence, any suggestions, any interest in the elec- 
tion of school officers. Public schools should 
be the jomt partnership of parents. What the 
less finer emotions of. men will fail to regard 
important Archimedean levers in education, wo- 
men, more refined in taste, more loving in na- 
ture, will perceive and carry out. I have been 
gazing with pleasure on an engraving (Chimney 
Corner) of Michael Angelu’s master-painting of 
the Last Judgment, how many men will be 
pushed away down to the dark vaults that will 
contain all of human wrongs, for not following 
the Golden Rule. 

Woman was never placed above man’s head, 
or under his feet, by our Creator—but side by 
side—coequal on earth—coequal in heaven ; as 
our Dominee says, ‘Not union, but unity.” 
To-day we are going through the gieat valley of 
sighs—soon we shall sing the Song of Deliver- 
ance. The army moves on to battle; we may 
prepare for one sure victory—our certain con- 
quest the knell tolls to the destruction of man’s 
selfishness, the requiem over the dead body of 
solus rights is chanting. We were right giad’ 
to find the late convention at Washington a suc- 
cess. It is truly encouraging and most inspir- 
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The Revotution, 











iting to the daily workers for woman’s freedom. 
Liberty! unfettered, unshackled, free as the 
Pirds to rest in their own green trees, or sit be- 
side .the rivulets of her own salvation. It is 
said, ‘*when a woman wills, there is an end on 
it.” We will to vote, we will to have it. 

S. % Ie 





THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT IN FAVOR 
OF WOMAN’S RIGHIS. 





HON. JOS. 8S. WILSON, COMMISSIONER OF THE LAND 
OFFICE, ON THE WAR PATH. 
Dear Revotvtion: I have the honor to en- 
close an extract from the report of the Hon. 
Jos. 8. Wilson, Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, which may be of interest to you, 
and those who agree with you, on the question 
of woman’s rights. Very respectfully, 
Gzo. W. McLane. 


REPORT OF 1867, paGE 80.—PRE-EMPTION RULING. 


The question has been raised whether ‘an 
unmarried woman ”’ over the age of twenty-one 
years, not the head ofa family, has the right 
to pre-empt, on making proof of settlement and 
cultivation, as required by the pre-emption act 
of 1841, 

The law extends the privilege to three classes, 
each having the qualification of citizenship, or 
having filed a declaration to that end. 


1st. Every person being the head of a family. 
2d. A widow. 


3d. A single man cver the age of twenty-one 
years. 


The case presented not coming within the 
first or second class, the question arises whether 
it does fall within the third class, according to 
the spirit and intent ot the statute. 

In the opinion of all etymologists, the name 
designating our race is derived from the power 
or taculties of body and mind, and which man 
has been furnished by nature above all other 
animals. 

The Anglo-Saxon word mag-an, means to be 
able and strong ; this, by elision, naturally glides 
into the word “man” a generic term, applying 
to both sexes ; the original Saxon from which 
the English word is derived having been used 
in a sense so comprehensive as to mean ‘‘ man- 
kind,” man, woman, a vassal, alsuv, any one ; 
like the French ‘‘on” Gothic ‘* manna ”’—the 
Hebrew meaning species or kind—* That's wo- 
man’s ripe age, as full as thou art at one and 
twenty.” 

Understanding the terms of the law in their 
wider sense, this office has decided that an un- 
married or single woman over the age of twenty 
one years, not the head of a family, but able to 
meet all the requirements of the pre-emption law, 
has a right to claim its benefits, 





Lacut ror THE Sovurs.—Two earnest and 
strong women in Georgia are discussing the 
right of women to the ballot, in the Atlanta 
Constitution. The last letter in favor of the 
measure closes thus : 


Afew days ago,I offered, through this paper, to be 
one of ten to give $50, or one of twenty, to give $25 
to obtain a course of lectures upon this subject, from 
some one who is recognized as cne of its prominent ex- 
ponents. Since then a banker of your city has promised 
to be another. Will you use your influence with your 
brother or husband to make him a third? I am sure 
“An Atlanta woman,” like the one who writes this 
” letter, which it stirs me to answer, can and will take 
the only attitude which can bring, as Goethe said, 
“Light, and more light, still.” 





WOMAN IN WASHING1UN. 





THE HEARING BEPORE THE CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE—AN HISTORICAL PICTURE. 
Correspondence of the Hartford Courant. 

WaAsHINGTON, Jan. 22, 1870. 

Tue close of the Woman’s Suffrage conven- 
tion in this city was marked by an event, which, 
no matter how slowly its logical sequence is de- 
veloped, must be regarded as initiative. 
A committee of ladies appointed by the con- 
vention and composed in great part of those 
well known as leaders in the movement, was re- 
ceived at the Capitol by the committee of the 
Senate and House (on the District of Columbia) 
for a formal hearing. The object of that hear- 
ing was to request the honorable gentlemen to 
present a bill to Congress for enfranchising the 
women of the District, as an experiment prepara- 
tory to ultimate acknowledgment of equal rights 
for all the women of the United States. 


The ladies were received in one of the larger 

committee rooms, in order to accommodate a 
number who wished to be present at this novel 
interview. After taking their seats, the Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin, chairman, presented to them 
successively the gentlemen of the committee, 
who certainly greeted their fair appellants with 
the deferential courtesy due to fellow-sovereigns, 
albeit unacknowledged and disguised, for the 
present, under the odium of disfranchisement. 
The gentlemen took their seats arounda long 
table in the middle of the room. Mrs. Stanton 
stood at one end, serene and dignified. Behind 
her sata large semi-circle of ladies, and close 
about her a group of her companions, who 
would have been remarkable anywhere for the 
intellectual refinement and elevated expression 
of their earnest faces. Opposite, ht the other 
end of the table, sat Charles Sumner, looking 
fatigued and worn, but listening with alert at- 
tention. So these two veterans in the cause of 
freedom were fitly and suggestively brought 
face to face. 
The scene was impressive. It was simple, 
grand, historic. Women have often appeared 
in history—noble, brilliant, heroic women ; but 
woman collectively, impersonally, never until 
now. To-day, for the first time, she asks re- 
cognition in the commonwealth—not in virtue 
of hereditary noblesse—not for any excellence 
or achievement of individuals, but on the sim- 
ple ground of her presence in the race, with 
the same rights, interests, responsibilities as 
man. 


There was nothing in tvis gathering at the 
Capitol to touch the imagination with illusion, 
no ball-room splendor of light and fragrance 
and jewels, none of those graceful enchant- 
ments by which women have been content to 
reign through brief dynasties of beauty over 
briefer fealties of homage. The cool light of a 
winter morning, the bare walls of.a committee 
room, the plain costumes of every day use, held 
the mind strictly to the simple facts which gave 
that group of representative men and women 
its moral significance, its severe but picturesque 
unity. 

Some future artist, looking back for a memor- 
able illustration of this period, will put this new 
‘declaration of independence” upon canvas, 
end will ransack the land for portraits of those 
ladies who first spoke for their countrywomen 
at the Capitol, and of those Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who first gave them audience. 

Mrs. Stanton’s speech was brief and able, elo- 
quent from the simplicity and earnestness of 





EARNEST, 


of her mind. She was followed by Miss An- 
thony, morally as inevitable and impersonal as 
“a Greek chorus, but physically and intellectually 
individual, intense, original, full of humor and 


«| good nature—anything but the roaring lioness 


of newspaper reports some years ago. 

Mrs. Davis, of Rhode Is!and, spoke briefly in 
support of the demand for franchise. Mrs, I, 
B. Hooker presented the scriptural argument 
for the equality of woman in all moral responsi- 
bility and duty under the divine law. She spoke 
very feelingly, and was heard with marked at- 
tention. A German lady, from Wisconsin, who, 
weighed in any balance, would not be found 
wanting, struggled to express, in broken Eng- 
lish, the ideas for which she came forward as 
representing many of her countrywomen in the 
West. Madame Anneke fought by her hus- 
band’s side in the revolution of 1848 ; but such 
an example adds no force to the argument for 
Woman's Suffrage, the plea being made, not for 
distinguished exceptional women, but for the 
average mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters 
of the community. » 

When the ladies had finished their remarks, 
the gentlemen were invited to ask any questions 
which were suggested by the subject discussed. 
Either from indifference or chivalrous senti- 
ment, no very grave questions were proposed, 


answer. Probably when the matter comes, as, 
sooner or later, it must come, before Congress, 
we shall hear some well-cousidered defence of 
the Salique law, which, in this democratic re- 
public, excludes all women from the citizen's 
prerogative. One of tke honorable gentlemen 
asked how they could be certain that any num- 
ber of women in the United States desired the 
ballot. Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony re- 
counted their experience at conventions, the 
numerous signatures. to petitions, the many de- 
monstrations here and in England in favor of 
Woman Suflrage, but reminded the gentleman 
that no such separate expression is required 
from the unwashed, unkempt immigrants upon 
whom the government makes haste to confer un- 
qualified suffrage, nor from the southern ne- 
groes, who are provided for by the Fitteenih 
Amendment. 

The hearing ended about noon, followed by 
very cordial shaking hands and pleasant chat. 
I do not know if the ladies were invited to 
call again,” but am quite sure that Miss An- 
thony’s parting salutation has an ‘au revoir.” 
There was some quiet by-play as the audience 
dispersed, a little interchange of knowing nods 
and condescending smiles, asif to say, ‘‘ we can 
keep these absurd pretensions at bay while we 
live, and after us the deluge.” I have no doubt 
that to some persons it appears an extravagant 
joke for women to aspire to political equa‘ity 
with the negro, King George thought it a very 
good joke when his upstart colonists steeped 
their tea in the sait water of Boston harbor, but 
the laugh was on the side of the colonists in the 
long run. History has no precedents for tho 

elevation of woman to a civic status, but we are 
making precedents every day in our conduct of 
popular government. 

In Athens—where woman was both wor- 
shipped and degraded, the protectress of their 
city was a feminine ideal whose glorious image 

crowned the Parthenon with consummate 

beauty. In America, where woman is be- 

loved and respected as nowhere else in the 

world—if she is only true to the ideals of 

private and public virtue—if she seeks power 

only as a means for the highest good of the 





her heart, logical from the well disciplined vigor 





race, the old fable of the Pellas Athens may 


nothing which reqaired effort or argument to _ 
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become real, and the nation acknowledge with 
grateful joy, that the fathers ‘builded better 
than they knew,” when they placed the figur 
of a woman on the dome of their Capitol at 
Washington. F. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE MAR- 
RIAGE RELATION. 





To the Editor of the Hartford Courant: 

I was absent from the state on and for some 
time after the 3d of January, and have but re- 
cently seen an editorial in your paper of that 
date, entitled ** Woman Suffrage and the Mar- 
riage Relation.” In that article you speak of 
loose notions of marriage and divorce being 
held by some prominent advocates of Woman 
Suffrage, and desire to know ‘“‘ whether or not 
the suffrage movement indispensably involves 
these liberal notions,” and you say, “if it does, 
count us among its uncompromising enemies.” 

Among the leading advocates of Woman Sut- 
frage in this country I know of no one who is at 
all prominent as an advocate of ‘* easy divorce”’ 
except Mrs. Stanton, Some, I know, are 
strongly opposed to it. With her it is ad- 
vocated as a means of securing the highest 
happiness and purity of the marriage relation, 
not sought as a means of license. She is abo!d 
thinker, and speaks very fearlessly what she 
thinks, but she isa woman of great purity of 
character, and in the benevolence of a large 
heart and the speculations of an earnest mind, 
is trying to find the best way out of a great and 
acknowledged difficulty. I do not agree with 
her in her conclusions, but feel unwilling that 
sbe should be misjudged. 


We will suppose, however, that both her views 
and her motives are of the worst kind ; and for 
the purposes of this article, we will suppose that 
there are twenty prominent advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage who occupy exactly her position. 
We will suppose also that there are twenty 
more who advocate free rum, and twenty more 
repudiation of our national debt. Now, if in 
these circumstances, an honest inquirer should 
come to me with the question whether woman 
suffrage indispensably involves free love, free 
rum, and repudiation, I should reply, ‘‘ My dear 
sir, it does not indispensably involve anything 
but the enfranchisement of women. It is in this 
respect exactly like the enfranchisement of 
men. It involves the right of the voter to vote 
for just'what he thinks he ought to vote for; 
but, as he may vote for one thing one year, and 
for directly the opposite thing the next year, his 
right to vote cannot be said indispensably to 
involve any particular thing whatever.” If the 
inquirer should then ask me what I thought the 
probable effect of Woman Suttrage on free love, 
free rum, and repudiation would be, I should 
reply by. sayinz, that I know of no way of de- 
termining how women will vote on any subject ; 
but that we may presume, 1, That they will vote 
on the whole more conscientiously than men ; 
2, That they will incline, as a sex, toward vir- 


tue in every form, and especially will be in- 
terested in sustuining the family relation in its 
best condition ; and 3, will, by their thinking 
(for they will make themselves more intelligent 


under the responsibility of the ballot), contribute 


essentially to the discussion and intelligent and 
wise settlement of the sybjects upon which they 


act. 


I should consider it enough, Mr. Editor, if I 
had convinced him that women would not vote 
any worse than men would; for if a person 
© ught, on his own account, to have the right to 


vote, he ought to have it without reference to 
how he will vote. 


But you will ask me, is it a fact of no signifi- 
cance that there are these twenty advocates of 
these different errors among the leading friends 
of Woman Suffrage? I reply, that the effect of 
this fact is precisely this and nothing more— 
namely, that when women come to vote, there 
will be twenty women who will advocate free 
love, twenty free rum, etc., and who, voting 
themselves, will gain as many adherents to their 
views as they are able ; but what the effect up- 
on the whole mass of women will be every one 
must judge for himself. I know of no better 
way than to lock at our own wives and daugh- 
ters and other women of our acquaintance, and 
judge as well as we can how they would proba- 
bly act on these subjects. The fact that there 
are these twenty advocates of each of these dif- 
ferent errors is absolutely infinitessimal as evi- 
dence of what the whole body of women wiil do. 
I can only say, that among the friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage whom I know, there are probably 
fifty who would favor a restriction of our di- 
vores laws where there is one who would keep 
them as they are. 


Nothing is more illogicai than to conclude 
that a cause is bad because some of its friends 
advocate very bad errors. A cause cannot 
choose its advocates. It is open to everybody 
to speak and act for it who pleases. The anti- 
slavery reform 1m its early stages was denounced 
because many of its advocates were, in fact, or 
were supposed to be disbelievers in the au- 
thority of the Bible; but it is very easy to see 
that that reform had its own merits entirely 
independently of the theological views of its ad- 
vocates ; and those of us who were inside of 
that reform felt very strongly the injustice done 
to our cause by those who opposed it on that 
ground. We never conceded for a moment that 
that reform indispensably involved infidelity ; 
yet there were ten advocates of it who were 
called infidels where there is one of Woman 
Suffrage who can be called, in any sense, an ad- 
vocate of free love. 


Let me illustrate the case in another way. If 
I am correctly informed Mrs. Stanton would be 
entirely satisfied with the divorce laws of Con- 
necticut. Now these Connecticut statutes go 
further in allowing divorces than I should be 
willing to go. That clause which allows the 
granting of divorces for any cause that destroys 
the happiness of the marriage relation, is, I 
think, fraught with evil, and I have favored its 
repeal, And I have long advocated what I re- 
garded as a more efficient check upon the 
granting of divorces, namely, a statute that 
shall require petitions for divorce to be con- 
tinued in court one or two years (I prefer the 
latter), before the divorce shall be granted, with 
a decree of separation in the meantime if the 
court shall judge best. This would prevent 
basty divorces, and would lead in a great ma- 
jority of cases to the reconciliation of the parties, 
and especially would cut off all that class of di- 
vorce applications which grow out of a desire to 
get rid of one woman for the purpose of marry- 
ing another. The republican party has hada 
large majority in both houses of the legislature 
for many years. During that time I have 


before a committee of the legislature to urge it. 
Governor Jewell in his message of last year, 
recommended a restriction of our divorce laws. 


repeatedly urged this view upon leading in- 
dividuals of the party. I have in one case gone 


An earnest and powerful appeal was made to 


clergymen and other christian men foraslill @ 
more radical reform. No effect was produced 
whatever by my efforts or by theirs, except tue 
procuring last spring of the publication with 
the statutes of the state, of the act proposed by 
the christian gentlemen to whom I last referred. 


Now let me ask, Mr. Editor, whether the re- 
publican party in this state is in favor of loose 
notions ot the marriage relation? Ort» use your 
own language, does Connecticut republicanism 
‘‘indispensibly involve these loose notions of 
marriage and divorce.” And if it does, are you 
willing with me, to be ‘* counted among its un- 
compromising enemies?” Iam. ButI donot 
conclude from all this that Connecticut republi- 
canism is quite so corrupt, and I propose to 
try it alittle longer. Yet the evidence that the 
republican party favors this unwholesome state 
of things is tenfold greater than the evidence, 
or even any fair ground of suspicion, that the 
women of the country would favor it if they had 
the right to vote. 


Let us see, Mr. Editor, how you treat ananal- 
ogous state of iacts in a similar relation to other 
subjects. In a recent editorial upon the scand- 
alous conduct of the Rev. Mr. Cooke of New 
York, who gave us a most offensive illustration 
of free love in abandoning his wife and children 
and running away with one of the young girls 
of his parish, you say :—‘‘ We are not disposed 
to point uny moral on this wretch’s profession. 
Religion or the profession of Christianity cannot ~ 
suffer by his flagrant sin. ‘The scandal is not to 
the church dul to the man.” And ina still more 
recent editorial in which you are commenting 
on the repudiation speeches of certain demo- 
cratic members of Congress you say :—‘* When 
Mr. Voorhies got the floor he endeavored to 
pass the curse along, and claimed the fellow- 
ship of Thaddeus Stevens, Senators Morton and 
Sherman, and Gen. Butler for his doctrines of 
incipient or unqualified repudiation. To which, 
it seems to us,it must be very difficult for 
Messrs. Morton, Sherman and Butler to make 
an unequivocal reply. But the republican party 
are 'not responsible for their peculiar views nor 
do they ask it to be.” 

' Without pursuing the illustration further, let 
me sayin conclusion, that my firm conviction is 
that nothing will tend move to the purity and 
elevation of the marriage state than Woman 
Suffrage, involving as it does the enlargement 
of the mind of woman and her higher fitness for 
true companionship with her husband, while 
the relation will become mere inviting to high- 
minded women, when they can enter into it on 
terms of perfect equality and with a full recog- 
nition ot their individual character and rights. 
I believe that those who are fighting against it, 
are fighting not merely against God, but against 
that very domestic happiness which they think 
they are defending. 

But, however this may be, it is just asJabsurd 
to talk of Woman Suffrage involvirg easy di- 
vorce and loose notions of marriage, as it is to 
talk of Woman Suffrage involving free rum, 
repudiation, or any other special political or 
social evil. It involves just what man suffrage 
involves, and no more. In each case suffrage 
involves what the voters, after full discussion, 
shall.decide to be best and thall establish by 
their votes, and nothing more. So far as the 
aggregate of suffrage is affected by, the acces- 
sion of Woman Suffrage, the moral tone of the 
entire suffrage will, I am sure, be greatly raised, 
but the principles upon which it produces its 
various political effeets will remain precisely the 








the legislature last spring, by a large number of 


same, J, HooxEr, 
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ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
a 

Tus Association will hold its regular annual 
meeting in New York, beginning on Wednesday, 
the 11th of May, next, and continuing through 
Thursday and Friday. 

The various Woman Suffrage Associations 
throughout this country, and the Old World, 
are invited to send delegates to this Convention 
prepared to report the prdgress of our move- 
ment in their respective localities. And, in or- 
der that this annual meeting may be the ex- 
pression of the whole people, we ask every 
friend of Woman Suffrage to consider himself 
or herself personally invited to attend and take 
part in its proceedings. 

With the political rights of woman secured in 
the Territories of Utah and Wyoming—with the 
agitation of the question in the various State 
Legislatures, with the proposition to strike the 
word ‘‘male” trom the state constitution of 
Vermont—with New York, New England and 
the great West well organized, we are confident 
that our leading political parties will soon see 
that their own interest and the highest interests 
of the country require them to recognize our 
claim. The friends of Woman Suffrage must 
now concentrate their efforts for a Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Federal constitution. 

The Executive Committee recommend the 
friends of Woman’s Suffrage, everywhere, to 
concentrate their efforts upon the work of se- 
curing a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal 
constitution that shall prohibit any state from 
disfranchising any of its citizens on account of 
sex. ‘Therefore, we ask the delegates and 
friends to come to this May Anniversary with 
practical suggestions as to how this work shall! 
be dune. 

Many of the ablest advocates of the cause— 
both men and women—will address the meet- 
ings. Names published hereafter. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Pres. 

Cuartorre B. Wiizour, Cor. Sec’y. 

Ernestine L. Rose, Chw’n Ex. Com. 





Rev. Mrs. Van Corr.—This talented and 
eloquent preacher has been laboring with her 
nsual success in Chelsea, Mass., across Mystic 
river from Boston. The Mystic Press, ot Chel- 
sea, said last week of her : 

Mrs. Van Cott, whose voice so many of our ‘citizens 
have heard, and in whose preaching so much interest 
has been manifested, closed her labors at the Mt. Bell- 
ingham M. E. Church on Sunday evening, and has gone 
to Rockport to engage in similar work. During her 
stay a large number of persons—some say as maby as 
three hundred—have been induced to join the church 
and atno time since the Mt. Bellingham Society was 
organized has more interest been shown in religion then 
at the present time. 





—r 





7HE PEABODY IDOLATRY. 


Wrrx wasteful, shameful prodigality the peo- 
ple have been pouring out somebody's money in 
honor of one who, at the last great assizes, will 
be proved to have died in the most fearful 
bankruptcy imaginable. England may hope to 
balance her empty honors of his dead body 
against the Alabama claims, but with what 
scorn and loathing must she not regard us in 
imitating her hypocritical imcense burning, 
when she knows that we have no reason for so do- 
img, except his unnataral, his monstruus money- 
making successes? Itis the boast of our nation, 
too, in his behalf, that he made the larger part 
of his wealth in the later years of his life. It 1s 
said farther, and doubtless with equal truth, 
that not only were all his sympathies with the 
South in the late rebellion, but that he made 
vast sums of his monoy in thal war, wholly at 
the cost of his eountry. Evidently his own 
countrymen do not care to entertain the ques- 
tion of his patriotism. And the only answer 
yet given to the charge, that in his life he gave 
nothing to the poor about him is that what he did 
was intended rather to prevent poverty. And 
yet what can be truer than that to make one 
Peabody, requires the absolute beggary of thou- 
sands of honest, toiling men and women? What 
money did he ever earn or produce, of all his 
millions? But it was earned and produced by 
slow degrees at somebody’s cost? What are 
his accursed heaps but the crystalized tears and 
sweat, aye, and blood, too, of southern slaves, 
northern factory operatives, storm-beaten sail- 
ors and toilers of every class and kind, faring 
hard, living lowly and poorly, dying at last un- 
known, urhovored and unmourned by the 
world! ‘The sonthern lash and northern legis- 
lation, equally cruel and diabolical, were his 
instruments, his upper and nether millstone, 
between which he ground up humanity and 
devoured 1t hike bread. 


But these remarks grow out of space for these 
short columns. They were only intended to 
introduce the words of # true-hearted young 
American, now resident in England, as appeared 
in the Post one evening last week : 


I was in London in October and November, 1861, hav- 
ing a letter of introduction from Edward Everett to Mr. 
Peabody. I was astonished and mortified to hear Mr. 
Peabody, in the course of a short conversation, indulge 
in such expressions as these : ‘* I do not see how it can 
be settled, unless Mr. Davis gives up what Mr. Lincoln 
says he is fighting for—the torte the South has taken— 
and then separate ; ” “ You can’t carry on the war with- 
outcoming over here for money, and you won’t geta 
shilling!’ ‘Harriet Beecher Stowe was over here, 
but I would not go to see her, though I was invited. and 
now she writes that this is our war. Such things dop’t 
go down over here.” 


I entered Mr. Peabody’s office, feeling that I was bear- 
ing a kindly introduction from one of the noblest Amer- 
cans at home to the noblest American abroad. I took 
my leave of Mr. Peabody pleasantly, and I made one 
other call upon him, but I could only regard him as 
recreant to his country in the time of her greatest need. 

If Mr, Peabody addressed a young man, having no in- 
fluence and no connection with political affairs, in such 
a strain, it 1s fair to assume tbat he stated his honest 
convictions, 


I think it would have been much better had Mr. Pea- 
body remained at last in America, end been quietly laid 
away among bis friends. The English people are polite, 
but they are not so obtuse as not to discover that the 
hasteaing of Mr. Peabody across the Atlantic when at 
the point of death, was of ‘‘ the raling passion strong 
in death ’—the love of notoriety. 

I feel that the real position of Mr. Peabody should be 
known to the American people, and I would thank you 
to publish this letter, either with or without my signa- 
ture, tor I have abundant material with which to fortify 
my,position. I remain very sincerely, 

Your obedient servant, CHarLEes WILsen Fett. 








The Posi seems to endorse most fully the 
statements of Mr. Felt, for it says, ‘* but it 
should be known that when his country had 
need of the money of her rich citizens, be but- 
toned up his pockets and refused it.” And 
again the Post says, ‘‘he gave largely, even in 
his lifetime, to public uses, and 1n his lifetime 
enjoyed the reputation which this munificence 
gave him. He took his pay on the spot. He 
was eminently prosperous and successful in the 
accumulation of money; he had no children 
to whom to Jeave it, and part of his princely for- 
tune he bestowed while alive in such a manner 
that the whole world should hear of it, and the 
greater part of the rest after his death, in bene- 
factions of the like notoriety.’ ’ 

He was never known to favor one unpopular 
cause or progressive idea ; and surely the wo- 
men, as women, of his country and generation, 
have quite as little cause to honor his name and 
memory as had the southern slaves. Pr. P. 





WOMAN'S IGNORANCE, WOMAN’S BLISS. 
—=>-_-—_ 

A Mrs. Rayne of Chicago, who seems a wo- 
man of heart and soul, and no way wanting in 
culture, writing in the Chicage Tribune on the 
mission of woman and kindred themes, speaks 
of “the blissful, happy ignorance of the outside 
world, which keeps home a sacred shrine.”’ 

To which Mrs. Jennie Hazen Lewis responds 
in the New York Universe to this effect : 

“ Blisstul ignorance!’’ Ah! Mrs Rayne, it is very 
evident that you know but httle of the rough ways of 
life. I knew a woman onve—one of the mild-eyed, 
placid-browed type, who spent much time in creating 
“beautiful shapes,”” with tapering, fairy fingers, and 
who knew no more of the stern realities of lite than did 
the humming-bird, who rified the honey-suckle of its 
sweets. She lived in the sunshine, and it seemed as 
though the storms could never reach her, her husband 
hela her so close, and warm ; but death came suddenly 
one midnight, and in the morning her protecior was 
not. There were two children, ope an infant ofa year, 
and the mother was scarcely less ignorant and helpless 
than they. She was in “ blissful ignorance,’’ of all her 
husband's affairs, so the law stepped in to seitle the 
estate. She knew nothing of the quirks of law ; never 
had read about the great circumlocution offices, nor the 
*sharks,”” nor the “barnacles."". No! she was in 
“happy ignorance ”’ of all! And so the daw swindled 
her, and this man cheated her, and that man lied to her, 
and none of her friends among the women knew any 
more than she and so they were incompetent to advise 
her. 

This woman waked up at last,to the fact that ber 
handsome fortune was melting away like the April snow : 
but she knew no more how to set things right than did 
the baby boy who clung toher finger. So she sat down 
and wept, and wrung her hands, and cursed the law, 
and herself, and almost the tender, protecting husband 
who had done all he could to keep her in ‘blissful 
ignorance.” 

This account by Mrs. Lewis reminds me of 2 
former fnend, who was early left the widow of 
a flashy business man, that might have been 
supposed to be very wealthy by the show he put 
on, but, who dying, was found to be bankrupt. 
His wife, in ber simplicity, had signed all his 
mortgages, so that not even the homestead ex- 
eroption inured in her favor. She was a Bos- 
ton belle and well and elegantly set upat her 
marriage in housekeeping, but before the grave 
of her husband was hardly closed, the house 
was filled with sheriffs, appraisers, retainers and 
all the barpies of the law, and her furniture, in- 
cluding piano forte, carpets, bearth rugs, silver 
ware, and all that could be seized, were found 
to be in some way pledged to the pitiless, re- 
morseless creditors. The poor woman told me 
afterwards that she well remembered when s 
few years before a lecture was given on Wo- 








Ghe Revolution. 








men’s Rights, she was a scoffer of the very 
idea, and held both lecture and lecturer in 
derision. ‘‘But,” she added, ‘‘ experience, 
though late, has made me wiser, and I do not 
think now that it is the duty of any wife to 
sign all the ‘amily property, house and all, her 
own private and personal goods with the rest, 
at the solicitation of any husband, however 
dear.” 

Doubtless her conclusiou was just. For the 
husband's own sake and safety, it were better 
that the wife should at least own the home- 
stead if nothing more. Whether her affliction 
in being thus stripped of everything in a single 
hour had anything to do with it, cannotnow be 
known, but the poor woman herself and her 
only child soon followed the husband and 
father, and thus was the whole family blotted 
out forever! 

Similar occurrences are shined upon by each 
returning sun. And many, a thousand times 
worse. But still the siren song is ever and 
everywhere sung to women, 

Ignorance is your bliss, therefore ‘tis folly to 
be wise. P,P. 





‘*WerstwarD the Star of Empire takes its 
way,” sang Bishop Berkley a hundred years ago, 
almost, and of material empire, it was then true. 
But now there is Revolution, and the empire of 
ideas comes sweeping back Eastward as on 
eagle’s wing, the wing of the American eagle, 
still our “ bird of Jove,” but fledged with a new 
inspiration. Women as well as men are hence- 
forth included in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. All men are created equal, and all wo- 
men are the equal of all men. Utah has fol- 
lowed Wyoming. Both branches of the terri- 
torial legislature have enacted, and Governor 
Mann has signed the Bill, andit is now the law, 
Verily, there isa Man in that western Israel. 
Had the Lieut.-Governor ot: Kansas, presiding 
in the Senate, been such a man, instead of the 
snbstitute he has proved, the same law of justice 
and right might have been now well on the 
way in that state. The people there are ready 
for tt. So’ are many of the most prominent 
public men, like Senators Pomeroy and Ross, 
ex-Governors Rovinson and Root, Mr. Clark of 
the House of Representatives, Judge Bailey and 
others. Let that Lieut.-Governor (I am glad 
to have so soon forgotten his name) be hence- 
forth marked and vetoed, especially by all in- 
telligent and virtuous women 1n Kansas, when 
they come to the ballot, as come ere long they 
doubtless will ; vetoed let him be a thousand 
times more effectively than was their right of 
saffrage by the temporary power of his casting 
vote. P. P. 








“Don’t Want To Vote.” —A few don't, prob- 
ably, though they know not for what reason. 
But some women do ; and all they ask of those 
who do not, is, that they will keep out of the 
way. Butin Colorado the women do want to 
vote, and mean to vote, and will vote. The 
Denver Tribune said the other day,:a couple of 
ladies circulated a petition in West Denver, 
and in a few hours obtaised the willing names 
of seventy women who desire the nght to vote. 
Of the whole number to whom it was presented, 
only two refused to sign it for any reason or 
cause—all signed freely and willingly and 
thanked the ladies who presented it for the 
privilege thus offered. It was circulated in 
East Denver afterwards, and has undoubtedly 
received a large number of signatures. 
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Just Resvxe.—The Boston newspapers as 
well as many in other places, have severely but 
suitubly rebuked the singular vulgarity of be- 
havior of the recent Boston meetings towards 
Mrs, Stanton and Miss Anthony. The Investi- 
gator thus pronounces upon it : 

We are sorry to see a spirit of division or party ex- 
hibited where unity and concert of action alone should 
prevail. Thus Miss Susan B. Anthony, one of the ablest 
and the oldest advocaces of the cause, in her speech 
made an apology for speaking, by saying she was an 
**interloper ;’’ and when a call was made fcr Mrs. 
Stanton, she was not permitted to speak at all, for the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, who was in the chair, im- 
mediately adjourned the meeting. It was shabby treat- 
ment of a very worthy lady. Mrs. Stanton is the best 
speaker the cause can boast of, and probably its most 
intellectual and efficient supporter, and it was small 
business in the Rev. Mr. Clarke and all others in sym- 
pathy with him to deny hera hearing. Tne Woman’s 
Rights party is right, we think, io principle : but it 
never will commend itself to a liberal public by being 
aristocratic, exclusive and bigoted. 

Mrs. Stanton, it seems, was ‘‘ called” by the 
meeting to speak, but was not permitted, the 
Reverend Chairman adjourning the meeting at 
the moment it was calling a favorite and well- 
known speaker to the platform. Otherjournals 
have before referred to the same outrage in be- 
fitting terms. Well, if Boston can afford such 
infliction, those who suffer from it certainly can. 
The people evidently were with Mrs. Stanton, 
but the pompous platform petrified into a pul- 
pit, was determined she should not be heard. 

P. P. 





A Co.orEp Fremate Law Stupent.—The peo- 
ple of color are determined to win. And win 
they will. Andso will women, colored women, 
even! Already this long proscribed race is 
wringing plaudits from the most obdurate of 
their old tyrants, owners and oppressors. If 
the wonder is that the white race with all its 
advantages produces so few eminent men and 
women, it is no less a wonder that our colored 
population produce so many, under all their dis- 
abilities and privations. And the colored people 
are now aspiring to fill the highest posts, and 
to fill them legitimately, by honest, well-earned 
merit. A young colored woman of this city, 
Charlotte E. Ray, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
B. Ray, long and well known in New York, has 
entered the Howard University at Washington, 
D. C., as a student of law—she being the first 
colored female to engage in legal studies. She 
has taste and talent for the profession, and her 
personal friends and the friends of her race 
need have no fear of her progress and success as 
a student of law. pam t 





Scuuruter Covunty.—Mrs. Louise Holden 
Dent, late of Elmira Female College, has re- 
moved to Watkins, Schuyler County, in this sta‘e 
and has been appointed Vice-President of that 
county and district by the State Woman Suffrage 
Association. Mrs. Dent has beeu long known 
as an earnest and effective worker in the cause 
of Woman Suffrage, and, it is said, will soon 
organize a county association in Schuyler. 
Two or three winters ago Frere’s Hall in Wat- 
kins was generously tendered by its proprietor 
to Bessie Bisbee and another, for two or three 
meetings ; and other most liberal hospitalities 
were also extended, not yet forgotten by the re- 
cipients. It is to be hoped Mrs. Dent will be 
met there in the same cordial and friendly 


spirit. 





Dereatep.—Woman Suffrage in Colorado— 
but by uo fault of the Governor, nor of his ex- 





cellent wife. : 


Chitorial Correspondence. 


Ricumonp, Va., Jan. 27, 1870. 

Dear Revouvution : Leavirg Washington 
early on Tuesday morning after the Conven- 
tion, we found ourselves in Richmond at about 
half-past two in the afternoon. Looking over 
the advertised list of hotels, we selected Ford’s, 
which is most delightfully located on the north- 
east side of the Capitol grounds, and is a very 
pleasant, quiet, home-like place, where ladies 
travelling alone are kindly cared for and ‘made 
to feel as guests rather than strangers. 








We observed, as we drove along, vast crowds 
of colored people gathered m the Capitol 
grounds, and inquired of the stately negress 
who received us what the demonstration meant ? 
‘Oh, mut, they’s celebrating Virginia’s going 
back inter the Union—-they have fired a hun- 
dred guns, and I hope it'll be all right now.” 
Immediately after dinner, we went out and min- 
gled in the crowd, listening to the speeches 
and asking questions. The negroes are not an 
inflammable race, otherwise some of the speeches 
might have roused a tempest among them, buti 
there they stood till dark, and then quietly dis- 
persed. It is not safe to play with the passions 
of any people, to harp perpetually on their past 
wrongs, and to claim for them rights superior 
to others, because of these wrongs ; it will work 
mischief eventually. We asked several what 
they were there for? ‘ Well, ’spose its a poli- 
tical meetin’ some sort—don’t know rightly 
what it’s all about.” One old woman said, 
‘< It’s to pass resolutions to get Old ’Ginia back 
inter the Union.” This was about the most in- 
telligent answer we received. 


After listening and watching a while we wan- 
dered away to Crawford’s equestrian statue of 
Washington, the finest work in bronze in this 
country, so far as we have seen ; the horse and 
rider are alike instinct with life, motion and 
grace. In gazing, one can scarce believe that 
the word of command will not come thundering 
down upon us, and that we must not clear the 
way for the noble charger. Below stand Henry, 
Jefferson, Mason, Lewis, Marshall and Nelson ; 
still lower are symbolic figures in copper bronze. 
Revolution is seated upon a cannon ; cannon 
are to the right and left of her, shields, spears 
and a flag form the back ground. Her expres- 
sion is sad, almost stern, as she points with 
the forefinger of the left hand to the unsheathed 
sword in her right. Above and behind this 


- stands Patrick Henry with his massive face, his 


hands outstretched, in one a sheathed sword 
and scroll dated 1775. His mouth looks ready 
to utter the cry, ‘‘ Give me liberty or give me 
death.”” Next comes Colonial Times, the face 
piquant, the figure erect, the head crowned, an 
axe in one hand, a quill in the other, sandalled 
feet, and graceful drapery ; above and back of 
this is the noble figure of Lewis, an Indian chief 
of the olden type. Next comes Justice, sitting 
erect, with the scales in one hand, a sword in 
the other, an expression both in the draping 
and the face of severe simplicity. Back of this 
figure is Marshall, with the laws, calm and ma- 
jestic, but a little stiffin attitude. Then comes 
Finance, erect and self-poised, wi.h her ledgers 
all in order resting on her knee and held firmly 
with her right hand, while with her left she is 
holding coin over the cap of liberty by her 
side, ready to drop it in; back of her is the 
stately figure of Nelson with lace frills on 
wrists and bosom, and a roll of state bonds in 





his right hand. Next comes Independence, 
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The Revsintion— 








with her inspired expression of faith and hope 
grasping a broken chain in her right hand 
and pointing to the cannon below. Back of this 
figure stands Jefferson with his ponderous brow, 
a quill and parchment in his hand. Then 
comes the Bill of Rights, unfolding her scroll, 
she lays it over her lap and crosses it with a 
drawn sword, indicating its defence. Behind 
this figure stands Mason, with pen and manu- 
script, easy and graceful in posture—we should 
say he has the instincts of a gentleman—and 
so pass him by. Are not all these symbolic 
figures of women prophesies of the future, 
when woman shall indeed administer justice, 
have a voice in her finance and her bill of rights? 

We could not but rejoice that this beautiful 
group of statues, of which any city might well 
be proud, has escaped the rayages of war. The 
statue of Henry Clay, of white marble, further 
down the hill, had grown gray and soiled, and 
been shamefully mutilated—poor old man end 
the idol of the nation, why could they not leave 
him his fingers, his collar and coat-skirt ? 


In the evening, in answer to our card sent 
our friends, Mr. and Mrs. B. called. They 
were enthusiastic about the convention in 
Washington, and very desirous of a meeting in 
Richmond, but a litile diffident about moving in 
it, We thought it not best to attempt a public 
meeting, but promised to dine with them. At 
the hour the carnage came, and we were plea- 
santly welcomed by the lovely little girls of our 
hostess, Pearl and Ruby, a pretty fancy to give 
them names so very precious. We found that 
Mrs. B. had imvited a number to meet us ; and 
talk on the great question we must. One after 
another dropped in till the parlors were quite 
alive, when Mr. W., rector of one of the 
churches, asked if this movement commenced 
with Anna Dickinson? We then gave the his- 
tory of the movement. laid down the principles 
of action and recommended them to invite Mrs. 
Stanton to give them ‘‘Our Girls,’’ and after 
that the Sixteenth Amendment. The “ gate is 
ajar” for her, if she has the time to onter and 
take possession of the field. 

We shall not soon forget the delightful even- 
ing passed with a lady who returned to our 
hotel with us, the most briliant woman we have 
met for years. Thoroughly posted in litera- 
ture, history, and politics, one of the very few 
who has studied the Madison papers, and has 
Jefferson’s works all at command. Stately as a 
Juno, graceful and queenly, wise and witty, we 
were put to our mettle to hold our way with 
her. 

We urged her to join our ranks, and found 
that ske was ready for educated suffrage— 
that all women taxed should have the ballot. 
But should she come to our annual meeting, 
next spring, we shall not be surprised to find 
her not only talking eloquently in private, but 
in public also. Could such a woman, with all 
her powers in full training, be induced to take 
the lecturing field, she might reach the whole 
south and do incalculable good. 

Our work is ceriainly not to end with szxf- 
frage, nor is it to be narrowed to that alone. 
It must take in the elevation of humanity. The 
ballot is but a point, the nearest attainable, and 
to be used as a means for the other. 


The hearing before the Committees of House 
and Senate has been very respeetfully men- 
' tioned in the papers, not only in Richmond, 
but in Charleston also, and some of the letters 
published which were read at the convention. 
Our next will give a few Charleston items. 
Adieu, P. We D, 


COLORADO, 
eas ns Saal 
Nor only has Wyoming by legislative enact- 
ment given Suffrage to its women, but her 
neighbor, Colorado, is debating the same ques- 
tion in her legislative halls. The Governor, in 
his message, advised the extension of Suffrage 
to the women of that termtory, and the Ter- 
ritorial Council appointed a special committee 
to consider this advice. The chairman of this 
committee, the Hon. Amos Steck, reported at 
length in its favor. He especially reviewed the 


objections brought against Woman Suffrage, 
showing they were mainly assumptions on the 
part of those holding power, and not in ac- 
cordance with the progressive spirit of the 
times, but having their foundation in the spirit 
of selfish restriction and a blind disregard of 
moral principles. 


The subject also came up for debate in the 

Territorial House: Mr. E. A. Lea, speaking in 
its favor, and Mr. M. 8. Taylor against the pro- 
posed measure. 
, Mr. Lea deemed the objections brought up to 
have quibbling, untenable foundations. Wo- 
man has been recognized as a fit adviser in all 
relations of life, and her superiority in philan- 
thropic, educational and religious efforts is 
undeniably acknowledged. In every place 
where good was to be done, woman stood first, 
and what is more, had never shown herself 
unworthy of any place to which she had been 
admitted by social or statute regulations. He 
referred to the ballot as an incentive of thought 
and consequent developer of the reasoning 
faculties, and pertinently asked why woman 
should be deprived ot the power of raising 
herself to a higher place. Referred to those 
communities which had been most forward in 
removing restrictions on woman as being the 
farthest advanced in general intelligence, tem- 
perance and morality. 

In striking contrast to the statesmen-like 
views of Mr. Lea, was the speech of Mr. M. 8. 
Taylor, who asserted it was the best looking 
members of the House who favored the measure, 
and as he never saw anything pleasant in the 
glass, that fact would cause him to oppose the 
bill. 

This strong argument against looking-glasses 
loses its poimt unless we are to consider the 
honorable council as divided into Beauty and 
Beast sections, of which latter part Mr. Taylor 
is the chogen representative. For the life of me 
Icannot tell why, but a parody on certain fa- 
miliar lines will come into my mind. 

Goosey, goosey gander, where shall I wander ? 
Up stairs and down stairs in the council chamber, 
Where sits M, 8. Taylor snuffing up his nose, 
Looking in the glass, preparing tu oppose. 

His first objection, as above stated, seems 
meant as playful satire, for soon comes what he 
evidently deems the strong meat of the occasion, 
for he assures us he has another objection to 
make, which is a ‘‘ serious objection.” “The 
bill would give negro wenches the right to vote.” 
**Did they ever think of that?” he patheti- 
cally continues. Negro wenches! And still 
farther presenting his serious objection, he 
says, ‘‘Do they know they are placing negro 
wenches on an equality with their wives, sisters, 
mothers and daughters?” 

O Tempora, O mores! Can we stand this? 

Being on an equality with negro women now, 
in our equal deprivation with them of suffrage, 
we have hopes we could survive an equality 
with them in the ballot. 

‘ But Mr. Taylor baving delivered himself of 





his pathetic plaint over ‘negro wenches,” still 





farther elucidates his opinions, claiming that 
this government of the United States should be a 
white man’s government. White women, negro 
Men*and negro wenches, are by him pushed 
back to one common level, 

We, the M. §. Taylors of this country, are to 
be its aristocratic governors. You, women and 
niggers, are to forever sit at our feet and hum- 
bly pick up the legislative crumbs we let fall for 
your benefit. 

To more clearly show the superior wisdom 
which dwells in the hearts of our male, divinely 
appointed rulers, I will give one more quota- 
tion from the honorable Mr. Taylor's speech : 

“Ts it right then,” he says, ‘‘to allow a for- 
eigner—and when [ say foreigner I mean negro 
wenches—to have the same voice in the govern- 
ment of the Territory that we have?” 

Hey diddle, diddle, the cat’s in the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon ; 
The little dog laughed to see the craft, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 
M. E. J. G. 





Deata or Jupar Hay.—Hon. William Hay 
dropped dead in Saratoga as he was entering 
church last Sunday evening. He was about 
eighty years of age, and well known in former 
years as a leading member of the bar. He was 
among the earliest and most earnest supporters 
of Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony in their 
labors for the clevation and enfranchisement ot 
women. 





Women as Journauists.—The Orleans (N. Y.) 
Republican is now owned and conducted by 
Mrs. Beach, widow of the late C. G. Beach, 
Esq., the former proprietor. The National 
Union of South Bend, Indiana, is edited by Ed. 
and Emma F. Molloy. Both papers have been 
of the Democratic party in the past, but with 
women at the helm, and such women as ibese 
appear to be, they will soon overleap all party 
trammels and espouse a democracy that knows 
no distinction in human rights on account of 
sex. 





Woman as Inventor.—According to Mrs. 
Dall of Boston, a good authority, Madante Bre- 
ton patented a system of artificial nourishment 
for infants in use in France as late as 1830, 
Madame Ducondray, born in Paris, 1712, was 
the first lecturer who used a manikin, which 
she herself invented and perfected. Physicians 
persist in ignoring this fact, although it was 
publicly approved by the French Academy of 
Surgeons, December 1, 1758. 

Morandi, born in Bologna in 1716, and Behe- 
ron, born in Paris in 1730, invented and per- 
fected the use of wax preparations to represent 
diseases. Beheron’s collection was purchased 
by Catharine II. of Russia, and went to St. 
Petersburg. Hunter acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to her. Morandi’s collection at Bologna 
was visited and purchased by Joseph IL, She 
was professor of anatomy at the University. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague introduced ino- 
culation into Europe in 1721, and the intelli- 
gent observations of a farmer's wife led Dr. Jen- 
ner to his experiments with vaccine matter. 





Miss Canonrng V. Hurcarnes has been ap- 
pointed teacher of vocalization and chorus- 
singer in the Normal and High School of this 
city, at a salary of twelve hundred dollars a 
year. Miss Hutchings is said to be the first wo- 
man ever commissioned to wield the baton of 
leadership at the head of an orchestra; an 
achievement of which she, and women generally, 
may well be proud, 











evolution. 

















ORTHODOX ILLIBERALI1Y. 
edhacitincinio 

Tue Boston correspondence of the Christian 
Inlelligencer «* comes down” upon some liberal 
ministers in the following style : 

There is a ca)l circulating for a State Woman’s Suffrage 
Society. Among the names of Orthodox ministers ap- 
pended, are those of Murray of Park Street Church, and 
Manning of the Old South, in this city, How far pastors 
can safely mingle with such things isa question. Cer- 
tainly they gain no influence among the more thoughtful, 
devout christians, If the brethren would spend them- 
selves “fully” in their own parishes, many who now re- 
main without pastoral supervision and help, would be 
pleased. Ministers sometimes talk of “ inability ” to do 
pastoral work and other things * faithful men” of old 
did, but we hear of them at all sorts of places and meet- 
ings. We know that ‘“ conventions” offer “splendid 
inducements ’’ for ministers to be present, and they re- 
pay them for ‘‘ labors of love’’ by resolutions, puffs of 
their independence of spirit and progressiveness, etc., etc. 
But the pastor has duties among his own people that are 
quite enough for strength and compensation. 

What a series of unwarrantable assumptions 
there are contained in this brief paragraph! In 
the first place, how does the writer know that 
ministers who are willing to espouse the cause 
of this great reform, do not ‘‘gain influence 
among the more thoughtful, devout christians ?” 
Asa great portion of the people thus designated 
are women, it is fair to suppose that any man 
who sustains an effort for justice to their sex, 
will increase rather than diminish his influence 
with christian women. Then, is there any 
proof that these especial ministers complain of 
‘*inmability to do pastoral work,”’ or that they do 
not ‘*spend themselves fully in their own par- 
ishes?”? One of the most absurd charges 
brought up by the antagonists of Woman Suf- 
frage is, that it takes, time from other duties to 
advocate it. Now this is foolish in two ways: 
first, the ministers and other occasional speakers 
in the cause, give no more time to it than they 
would be considered justified in bestowing on a 
lecture or temperance meeting ; then, if it does 
occupy their time, how better can time be occu- 
pied than in maintaining the cause of the 
oppressed and advocating a noble reform ? 

There is no asp2ct of the opposition to Wo- 
man Suffrage more painful to a christian woman 
than to find thé church in any of its branches 
opposed to it. The old argument that the 
cause was advocated by infidels, fails entirely 
with such women as Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, and Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott among its leaders, and the great 
number of religions women who are claiming 
for themselves and their daughters only the 
humble right of using their influence for good 
through the ballot-box, are deeply wounded 
and hurt by this opposition on the part of good 
men, whom they have heretofore regarded as 
champions of the right. 

Where, we may ask, would the christian re- 
ligion be without women? Who All up the 
churches, who sustain the ministry, who toil, 
‘sin season and out of season,” for the eause of 
Christ ? Not certainly busy, self-absorbed, in- 
different man, but patient, devoted, unselfish 
woman, And now, when she asks for a wider 
sphere of usefulness, for better opportunities to 
use her influence for the advancement of mo- 
rality and the spread of Christ's church on the 
earth, this denunciation and opposition come 
with ill grace from those who owe us so much. 

L. D. B. 





At the funeral of Miss Hattie 8. Putnam, at 
Chester (Vt.), six young ladies, appropriately 
dressed for the occasion, acted as pall-bearers, 
and sang a dirge at the grave, 
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WOMEN AND HE PHILADELPHIA 
UNIVERSITY. 

Dear Revotvution: The Professor of Sur- 
gery in the Hygeo-Thérapeutic College of this 
place wrote to Prof. Paine, the Dean of Phila- 
delphia University, asking permission to bring 
our class of students, both ladies and gentle- 
men, into their Clinics. His request was 
granted ; notwithstanding the rude manner 
in which the swdents of another University 
had treated the students cf the Female Medi- 
cal College, in that place, a short time before. 
Accordingly, on Saturday, Jan. 22d, between 
forty and fifty went down to the University ; 
were taken through the museum, dissecting- 
room, and then to the Clinical Hall, where we 
listened, for two hours, to a lecture by Prof. 
Paine. About a dozen cases were examined, 
prescribed for, and some of them treated, in 
our presence. This University had never ad- 
mitted a woman inside ils walls before to gain in- 
formation. We say, three cheers for Prof. 
Paine and Philadelphia University. One other 
feature might seem remarkably strange, to 
Fasbion’s maniacs, which was this: out of the 
twenty-five ladies, among the students, twenty- 
three of them worse the ‘ Reform Dress,” a 
dress that is usually worn here, and were treated 
very courteously by professors and students ; 
although the city papers are all ablaze with 
scandal about our appearance. 


It is often said that the agitation of the Equal 
Rights question would do no good, but harm, 
and that continually. It seems to me, that 
persons saying such things must be blind, or 
else they will not see; for, just look at the 
doors opening, on every hand, already, to admit 
women, both in literary and medical institu- 
tions? May our wise Creator speed the eman- 
cipation of every class of human beings, from 
whatever bondage they may have been subject to, 

Then, and not till then, shall we be, in reality, 
a race of FREEMEN. Cc. D. Exaus. 

Florence Heights, New Jersey. 








Tue Catirorn1A Surrracz CoNnvENTION.— 
Most unaccountably the San Francisco Pioneer 
has disappeare1 from our offic, before we had 
even read, still less prepare i, !or THE Revoiv- 
tron the proceedings of the late Suffrage Con- 
vention for California, held in San Francisco, 
and one of the largest, most interesting and 
most important ever held on the American con- 
tinent. Another copy of the Pioneer has been 
sent for, and so our readers will not be hope- 
lessly disappointed. 





Great MEETING IN EprnsurGH.—We are in- 
debted to Mrs. Moore, Miss Becker and other 
British friends for newspapers containing whole 
solid page reports of the great Woman Suffrage 
meeting lately hsld in Edinburgh ; but as our 
invaluable English correspondent furnishes of 
such intelligence exactly what readers of THE 
REVOLUTION need, and always approve and ad- 
mire, we have pretty much left this work in her 
hands. 








Lasor Rerorm In THE Massacuuserts Lecis- 
LaTuRE.--It is said the Labor Reform members 
of the Massachusetts legislature have deter- 
mined to have nothing to do with Woman Suf- 
frage while they hold their places, Very well. 
The women can get on equally well without 
them, and hereafter, when they get the Suffrage, 
will doubtless return the compliment by having 
as little to do with them, 








Tae New York Crry anp County Woman 
SurrraGE Association, met in No. 26 Cooper 
Institute, on Saturday, Feb. 12th. Mrs. Wil- 
bour, the President, read a paper upon the want 
of balance in the family, in society, and in the 
government. The meeting voted Mrs. Wilbour 
should repeat the paper, Miss Norris, the 
young, gifted elocutionist, was present, and 
complied with the request to give a recitation. 
At the age of eighteen Miss Norris desired to 
enter upon the study of law, with a view to mak- 
ing it a profession, but she learned to her 
disappointment that women were not admitted 
to the New York bar. Discouraged in that pro- 
fession, but nevertheless true to her woman- 
hood, she determined to be something of and 
for herself. Her genius has led her to choose 
the theatrical. She has a fine, keen, intellectual 
perception of character, and if her shades of 
feeling, and expression, are nol too delicate to 
be appreciated by a promiscuous audience, she 
will succeed in her artistic work. 

Miss Anthony gave a very interesting account 
ot three young women she saw a few days be- 
fore in a collar laundry in Troy; the identical 
three who led and sustained the long strike of 
last summer. The details Miss Anthony gave 
deserve more space and accuracy than we cap 
command now. Mr. Steele, an employer of 
girls, made some interesting statements of his 
observations of girls as workers, as compared 
with boys., Girls, he said, do not aspire to be 
capitalists, as boys do. Mrs. Halleck, ‘Mr. 
Poole, Mrs. Blake and others spoke during the 
meeting. The Secretary, Treasurer, and the 
Executive Committee reported, this being the 
regular monthly meeting of the Asssciation. 

The Executive Committee, through Mrs. 
Halleck, announced that from the date of that 
meeting, the public meetings would be held 
monthly, on tne first Fnday in each month, 
in Room 24 Cooper Institute. 

She also gave notice that weekly meetings 
(without reporters) would be held in private 
residences. The first private meeting would be 
on Friday, Feb. 18th, at Mrs. Halleck’s, 140 
East 15th street. 











Mrs. Emma Motxoy.—Besides editing her 
paper, the South Bend (Ind.) Nalional Union, 
Mrs. Molloy seems to be doiug a good deal at 
lecturing in her neighborhood. The St. Joseph 
Valley Register says of her lecture there, ‘‘ that 
she first pictured what woman’s sphere is now, 
and then gave her views of what it should be, 
and ere long will be, and ‘ filled in’ with many 
good hits and happy illustrations, and closed 
with some excellent advice to her sex, especially 
her old friends and acquaintances. The lecture 
was well attended and well delivered, and re- 
ceived the praise of all who heard it.” The 
Union speaks of her lectures 1 other places also, 
and from all that appears she must be a good 
deal better democrat than the average of her 
party. 





‘*Up Broapway AnD Sequet ’”—By Eleanor 
Kirk. Readers of last year’s Revoxntrion will 
remember the first part. The ‘ Sequel,” or 
part second, is certainly in every way its equal 
and in many respects superior. The whole is 
pictures of real life, actual, living New York 
experiences every day andevery night; the book 
itself being based on actual: facts. It has just 
been issued by Carleton, Madison Square, in a 
handsome volume of 270 pages. Copies. can 
also be had at the Woman’s Bureau, 49 E. 23d. 
st. Price $1.50, A more extended notice next 
week, é 
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A VISION OF 1900. 
abhi tieden: 

Ovr coworkers are to be found in every field, 
and the gcod seed sown twenty years ago is al- 
ready coming up an hundred fold. Among our 
later auxiliaries is “‘ A Hunker,” whose epistles 
have run through several numbers of the Troy 

- Zimes, and who, m a manner at once ironically 
conservative and historically correct, has been 
setiing right the world at large, on many phil- 
anthropic and reform movements of the ages. 
In painting character, and in prophetic vision, 
he is especially felicitous. 

His twelfth letter in the paper above referred 
to is a vision of the year 1900, and we preserve 
it here in order that our friends, thirty years 
hence, may look back from its fulfillment and 
see how truly our ‘‘ young men saw visions and 
our old men dreamed dreams.” 

In justice to ourselves, we must say that E. 
H. G. Clarke (A Hunker) is Vice-President of 
Rensselaer County in the New York State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and we beg him to 
continue in his good epistolary work till all 
sham is forever done away. 

Not ourselves alone, but many other papers, 
are recognizing his power in the plan he has 
laid out for himself. 


A HUNKER’S EPISTLES. 
(HISTORICAL, PERSONAL, AND: CRITICAL. ) 
xm. 

A. D. 1900—A NIGHTMARE. 

I am a solid man, and Isleeplikealog. From 
10 p.m. to 7 a.m. [ know nothing whatever ; 
and Mrs. Hunker once remarked, in a sarcastic 
moment, that from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. she con- 
sidered my condition pretty nearly unchanged. 
As a rule, I never dream ; but 9s an exception, 

. I did dream, last night, as if I had been a Radi- 
eal on the Island of Patmos. 

Morpheus sat on me, thus : 

{ fancied ’t was morning in Hunkerville, and 
after breakfast... I started out to collect some 
rents in advance, of two or three of my tenants, 
who were bonest and had always paid promptly, 
but who had just been taken sick, and so might 
ask for a little delay. I grant no delay in such 
cases. 

My own mansion is on Taney avenue, which 
I named twelve years ago, in honor of the Con- 
stitution as it was. 

I hurried out of Taney avenue, and turned 
into Seymour street, which leads to the Hunker- 
ville market. Here meat and vegetables are 
sold on one floor of the building, and on the 
floor above the white males of the town have 
always cast their enlightened suffrage. On 
election-days, the place is filled with patriotic 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, and not to slip on the 
juicy floor isa manly exercise. I have seen many 
a Conservative ticket victorious there. 

But now, as I neared the spot, no sign of the 
market was left. Marble walls towered up be- 
fore me like a temple of the gods. Here was a 
palace in the centre of a park. Men and wo- 
men were walking in and out, or were sitting in 
the shade of the trees, and children were trisk- 
ing about in play. I perceived, however, that 
the place had not wholly changed its uses. 
The people who were entering the building had 
small slips of paper in their hands, and I thought 
they were going to vote. 

And what a mixed company was that which 
-gathered towards the polls! ‘Oh, where is 

Tweed?” I exclaimed, in bitterness of soul ; 
for I saw that the Fifteenth Amendment pre- 
vailed in Hunkerville, and the American-African 
" was one of the citizens. ‘Ob, where are Gree- 
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ley and Bushnell and Fulton?” I exclaimed 
again; for 1 saw that the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment had passed also, and every weaker vessel 
had a ballot in her hand. I asked these ques- 
tions, but received little information. Methoucht 
that echo answered ‘*‘ Where!” in one of the 
ironical tones of Mrs. Samantha Hunker. 


It nearly woke me up. But I sweetly slept 
again, and was presently walking up the main 
pathway of the park, to that palatial edifice in 
the centre. © 


Marble statues, larger than life, looked down 
on me from each side of this pathway. I in- 
spected them carefully as I went along, and 
wondered if the founder of Hunkerville was re- 
presented among them. But I didn’t see him. 


No; Thomas Jefferson was the first gentle- 
man in white stone ; and under him, on the pe- 
destal, I saw the old glittering generality, us- 
serting ‘‘ freedom and equality.” Washington 
stood opposite, in Continental uniform, as the 
Soldier of the Revolution sustaining the states- 
mau. 

Next, I supposed I should see Andrew Jack- 
son, with this handwriting on his pedestal : 
**To the victors belong the spoils.’’ But Jack- 
son was omitted. I looked at the second statue 
alongtime. It represented a man rather short, 
a little stout, with a big nose, calm face, and 
fearfully bald head. ‘‘ My God,” said I “that’s 
Garrison ;"’ and I should have blasphemed in 
the same way, if I bad been awake. 

Garrison, however, was not alone. Beside 
him was a taller statue, with tire finest Roman 
head in the modern world. I tned to think it 
Calhoun, but I knew it was Wendell Philips, 
and methought I swore once again, louder than 
before. 

Then I looked opposite these idealists, as I 
had done when I saw Jefferson. There, on the 
other side of the pathway, stood John Brown 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

I gave one more glance along the line of sta- 
tues, and saw not only men upraised in marvle, 
but women also. Lucrecia Mott was there, and 
Susan B. Antheny. I beheld even Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, with one foot on a broken chain, 
and the other on an unmasked hypocrite. But 
for fear I should behold Grant and Stanton, and 
Anna Dickinson, I covered my eyes with both 
hands, and went by the rest of the figures 
blind. 

And now a pretty girl of twenty stepped up 
to my elbow, and asked if I had voted. ‘If 
not,” said she, ‘‘ may I give you the ballot you 
want?” 


“Certainly, my dear,” I answered; ‘‘a 
straight Democratic ticket—Hoffman for Pre- 
sident and Beauregard for Vice-President.” 

She looked at me with amazement, and 
laughed aloud. ‘‘ Hoffman, Hoffman,” she 
repeated ; “‘why, he lived in 1870, and was 
Governor of New York. Nobody has voted 
for such people in twenty-five years.” 

At this information I am sure I groaned 
aloud, and it was the duty of my wife to wake 
me up. Would that she had done so! 

I turned to the rosy female with ballots, and 
asked her where I was. I assured her that if 
this was heaven, a mistake had been made in 
my case, but I would thank her for a large 
block of golden pavement at once, to sit on, 
and a golden crown as heavy as my head could 
bear. 

‘*Ah,” said she, “I perceive that you are 
one of the very few who yet try to ridicule the 
world’s progress. You ask where you are, and 
now that I look closely, you do look a little like 
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astranger. This, sir, is the city of Samantha, 
which was once called Hunkerville. It was 
tounded by Adam Hunker, who died thirty 
years ago. But he was a very mean man, and 
the name has been changed by a unanimous vote, 
to commemorate the wisdom and beneficence of 
his wife.” 

‘The d—1 it has, I ejaculated ; ‘‘and has 
everylhing been changed? What has become of 
Taney avenue and Seymour street?” 


“They still remain,” she replied. ‘‘ Some 
names are useful as warnings, and ‘twas thought 
best to let those two stand as they were.” 

** And what is this marble palace?” I asked, 
‘* which so many men and women are constantly 
entering, arm in arm, and directly leaving 
again?” 

** Why that,” sxid the damsel with tickets, 
‘tis the one ornament and pride of the city. 
To-day the citizens vote within its walls. On 
other ‘days, it is the people’s school and col- 
lege.” 

Now I began to comprehend my situation, 
and I felt, indeed, that 1 must have been dead 
for thirty years. This building, then, was the 
symbol of Democracy in the twentieth century, 
and I was there. The ballot had become a s1- 
crament, dispensed in a beautiful temple. The 
vote was the last degree taken, as the boys and 
girls were graduated from school. There was 
no pullicg nor hauling, and never a sign of re- 
peating. The manners of the parlor had gone 
to the polls, with the men who went there with 
their wives and daughters. There was a boquet 
of flowers on every ballot-box, and two rows ot 
marble statues on the way up to it. 

Yet I felt that here was no place for me, and 
I longed for the scenery of 1860. ‘‘ Farewell,” 
said Ito the damsel of ballots ; ‘‘ I am a Con- 
stitutional Democrat, and T want to go home to 
Hunkerville as it was. Besides, I left some 
money there.” 

At this last remembrance, I made a desperate 
effort to leave, and the nightmare was unhitched 
from me. I turned over and rolled out of 
bed. 

My head is in six plasters, one of my eyes is 
shut, and I have broken an arm. ‘Tis hard to 
leave my property to another, but I fear I shall 
die. My Epistles, at least, must be suspended, 
till my aged frame can mend. A. Hunxer. 

Hunkerville, Jan. 25, 1870. 











Tre Bevitevve Hosprran Ovrraces—The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger thinks, and so does 
Tue Revowvtion, that New York can no longer 
boast over Philadelphia in point of civilization. 
It will take both cities whole years of decent 
behavior to retrieve what has been lost by a tew 
foolish and 11]l-bred young men, not one in ten 
of whom will ever attain to any distinction as 
a physician, and many of whom will doubtless 
live and die a disgrace to the profession should 
they attempt to in continue it. 
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Missouri Schoot Law.—It will, it amended 
as now proposed (and it probably will be), 
permit women to vote on questions pertaining 
to the schools. Utah does better than that. 
Women are to vote theze equally with their hus- 
bands, or husband. 





— 


Tue Crrizen anv Rounp Tasiz.—It has found 
one woman of whom it can speak decently, and 
that one is Eieanor Kirk. It had better keep 
out of her sunshine though, whenever she walks 
“* Up Broadway.” ‘ 











SUFFRAGE IN NEVADA. 





WHO OPPOSE IT. 

Deak Revotvution : The question of Woman's 
Suffrage will be presented to the citizens of 
Nevada for their decision in a little less than a 
year from now. I entertain strong hopes of its 
adoption, thcugh the condition of the state— 
the distances between the towns and settle- 
ments, the expense and hardship of travel, all 
journeying, with few exceptions, being done by 
stage, over mountain and desert roads covered 
in summer with alkali dust, and in winter with 
snow—render anything like organized effort, if 
not impossible, at least impracticable. Our 
hopes must depend for success on the use made 
by each of us of the columns of our local press 
and of whatever social influence we may pos- 
sess. Fortunately, our editors are generally 
liberal. Few of them offer much opposition to 
Woman’s Suffrage, and all or most of them are 
perfectly willing to publish our writings for its 
advancement. The Territorial Enterprise, an ex- 
cellent journal and the most prominent in the 
state, expresses no doubt whatever of our obtain- 
ing suffrage at the coming election. We will 
owe a great deal to the intelligence of our enter- 
prising prospectors and miners. In the minds 
of those who do not know them, they are associa- 
ted with ordinary manual laborers, but they are 
vastly in advance of them. The miners and 
prospectors that to so large an extent make up 
the population of these Pacific mining regions 
are, many of them, from among the most en- 
lightened communities and the most refined 
families of the Eastern states, and have them- 
selves a degree of knowledge and an activity of 
thought such as their coarse clothes and hard 
occupation would never lead one to infer. The 
elements in our society, from which we will 
meet with the most opposition, are the clergy- 
men, the lawyers, and the ‘‘bummers.” Per- 
haps you are not familiar with the nature of the 
‘“bummer.’’ They probably nowhere flourish 
to the perfection that they do within the limits 
of a mining settlement, and as soon asa dis- 
trict has grown into some degree of permanent 
civilization, they manage, by strategy, to effect 
a transit to the fields of the next new discovery. 
They subsist by begging their tobacco, going in 
debt wherever they can, taking advantage of all 
‘*treats”’ for their whiskey,.gambling and bet- 
ting on everything that belongs to them, and 
live for days in succession with scarcely any- 
thing to eat, until, driven to desperation, they 
uppeal to some one who has the honesty to work, 
for God’s sake to lend them four-bits with which 
to get a ‘‘square meal.” Men of this character 
naturally—instincttvely—oppose any measure for 
the elevation either of the character or con- 
dition of woman. Being too worthless to 
attain any individual nobility, they console 
themselves in that which society has accorded 
them by virtue of sex. This, in their conscious 
degradation, is the last salvo, ‘the last ditch,’’ 
of their vanity, and they will not willingly part 
with it. The legal fraternity are infected, as 
usual, with the theories of Blackstone ; the 
Preachers and priests, as in duty bound, with 
the teachings of St. Paul. As is said of the 
married of our sex, ‘they have no opinions of 
their own.” 


These, as I have said, are the classes from 
‘whom, with some individual exceptions, will 
emanate all the opposition to Woman’s Suffrage 
in Nevada. The miners and prospectors are in- 
telligent and liberal, the press is generally fa- 
vorable to our cause, the women have mostly 
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learned some lessons in the fields of hard ex- 
perience, and are able to distinguish between the 
realities and the delusions of woman’s position, 
and with nearly a year before us for effort, 
aided by the progress of opinion beyond our 
state borders, we feel hopeful—even sanguine 
of success, 
Vireista Howarp RvussEtt. 
Hamilton, White Pine, Nevada. 





—— 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 





Dear Revorution: Have you heard of the 
great speech recently delivered in Congress, by 
Col. W. F. Prosser of Tennessee, on the sub- 
ject of Education? Col. Prosser, besides being 
a handsome man, and a man of talent—able to 
make a spzech which occupies nine columns of 
the Globe, and say something in it, toc, (which 
you know very well many members of Con- 
gress cannot)—besides all this, or, you will per- 
haps, say, as a consequence of this, he has a 
high appreciation of our sex, as you will see by 
the extract which I enclose : 

‘‘ PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE.” 


The fact that intelligence develops the resources and 
strengthens a nation is a sufficient argument tbat edu- 
cation is the most effectual provision which could be 
made for the common defense. Giants do not have to 
go armed assmaller people do. In the science of war 
we find that skill and imventive genius are of more im- 
portance than mere numbers. But after all, as the 
world’s greatest general, Napoleon Bonaparte, says : 

“The true victories, the only ones which we need 
never lament, are those won over the dominion of ig- 
norance. The employmeat most honorable and most 
profitable to the people is to labor tor the diffusion and 
extension of the ideas of men.”* 


Ay, Mr. Speaker, there is a silent force scattered over 
our land, in its cities and at its cross-roads, so common 
as to be scarcely noticed, whose power is not within the 
estimation of the statesman. I mean the one hundred 
and sixty th d school-teachers of the country, more 
than two-thirds of whom are of that class whose deli- 
cacy of organization forbids their bearing arms in battle, 
and for which inability they are sometimes very foolishly 
and unjustly reproached. Even while I speak there are 
more than one hundred thousand women teachers at 
their posts in our free schools. They marshal a host 
through which they exert a more mighty influence upon 
the destinies of humanity than all the soldiers ever 
marshaled by the man of destiny upon the battle-fields 
of Europe. Lord Brougham well said : 

“Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do 
nothing in this age. There is apother personage 
abroad, a parson less imposing ; in the eyes of some 
insignificant, The schoolmaster is abroad ; and I trust 
to him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in 
full uniform array.” 





This speech is now published in pamphlet 
form, to be scattered over the country as an 
educational tract. Many large orders have been 
sent in by prominent men who are interested in 
the cause of education; Gen. O. O. Howard, 
for instance, has ordered 2,000 copies of it. It 
is furnished in any number from one to 100 
copies, at the mere price of paper and printing, 
which is two cents per copy. Desiring to fur- 
ther the interests of the cause, I will undertake 
to send copies of it to any of your readers who 
may send to me for it. Aslong as the franking 
privilege shall remain, it will be sent free of 
postage at the above rate. 


Address : Jotia ArcHrBaLD Hoimes, 


Washington, D. C. 





A CoxtoreD Jupcz or Supreme Court.— 
South Carolina has the first, and appropriately 
enough ; J. J. Wright, of Charleston. Wright- 
eous judgment may at last be expected even 
in that state. 
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EMMA FARRAND OF THE GREEN 
MOUN1 AINS: 





Drak Revotution: The Woman’s Rights 
movement in Vermont is rapidly gaining upon 
public opinion. I do not believe it will take 
many years to overcome the inertia of conserv- 
atism in this state. I am nota new convert. 
I have heard the arguments of Garrison, Phil- 
lips, Anna Dickinson, and others ; but the most 
polished, condensed, and sententious argument 
T have yet heard was from Miss Emma Farrand, 
a native of Vermont, as I am informed, who is 
now canvassing the state and lecturing upon 
the question, ‘‘ Why should Woman be Dis- 
franchised?’’ A young lady of slight figure, 
but of broad and lofty forehead, she seemed 
like one inspired as she demolished, one after 
another, the fortresses of her opponents. Every 
conceivable objection was met by the most co- 
gent argument or the most withering satire. If 
women can analyze, and sift, and generalize as 
this young lady did, let us have more ot such 
preachers. The opponents of the movement 
were confounded; some were mad, others ac- 
knowledged themselves beaten and driven to 
the wall. ‘ ** 

We are delighted at this good report of our 
young St. Lawrence University student. The 
Colleges that give girls an even chance with boys 
have reason, so far at least, to be proud of their 
results. —Ep. Rev. i 





A WOMAN ON 1HE MORMON WOMEN. ~ 





Missouri, Jan. 29th, 1870; 

Derar Revotvron : I read an interesting let- 
ter from a correspondent to the St. Louis Re- 
publican, from Salt Lake City, giving an account 
of a mass meeting of the Mormon women, pro- 
testing, in resolutions, against measures pro- 
posed in Congress and elsewhere for their 
‘*‘rights,’’ and declaring their belief in the 
sanctity of the Mormon institutions. But I 
must give the resolution itself : 

5th. Resolved, That in our candid opinion the presen« 
tation of the aforesaid bills indicates a manifest degen- 
eracy (?) of the great men of the nation; and their 
adoption would presage a speedy downfall and ultimate 
extinction of the glorious pedestal of freedom, protec- 
tion, and equal rights (?) established by our noble an- 
cestors.”’ 

This resolution reminds me of Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s account, during her visit in Turkey, of 
a conversation she had with some Turkish wo- 
meu. She told them im her country the women 
walked in the streets without veils. They 
looked horrified, and exclaimed: ‘“‘What a 
depraved set of women they must be!” 

I see in the Republican correspondent’s ac- 
count at Salt Lake that Mrs. Brigham Young 
opened the meeting with prayer. Does this 
look as if Bngham had anything to do with 
the meeting? or was it a spontaneous gushing 
on Mrs. Brigham’s own account, appreciating 
that she was one of the favored of sixty? I 
imagined that perhaps Brigham had made this 
particular Mrs. Brigham a special favorite, until 
reading further in the account, I find another 
Mrs. Brigham delivered an address. It also 
says that Mrs. Kimball, a relict (?) of the late 
Elder C. Kimball, made an address. It fails to 
mention which reljct she was,.or rather, what — 
fraction of a relict. It also says that several of 
the speakers were first wives, whose husbands 
have become polygamists. 

At first I could not comment on these strange 
proceedings, and wondered if any of our Ameri- 
can men outside of Utah, whose hobby was wo-. 
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The Revoiution. 








man’s ‘* womanliness,” could be pleased with 
this quintessence of ‘* womanliness.” 

My good husband sat near me, reading, in a 
large, comfortable rocking-chair. Hubby, suid 
I, looking up suddenly, how would you like a 
law that would permit me to take another hus 
band to myself? The poor fellow’s feelings 
were wounded at the bare thought of such an 
idea, and [ rushed to my rescue for mentioning 
such a thing with my Republican article, say- 
ing, after he had read it : ** How is it possible, 
then, that men can favor so many Jaws for wo- 
men, which they cannot tolerate themselves? 
And if a pitiabie set of women have become so 
demented by unequal laws, cramped opportu- 
nities, and false teachings, is it not time that 
wise men and women should make their laws 
for them ?”’ AprtE SuMMERs. 











A Gretnty Greetinc.—The New York 7ri- 
bune of Saturday gave us the following: ° 


The Woman’s Journal in Boston is now the recog- 
nized organ of the Woman’s Rights movement. Ke- 
lieved from its former mission to push this cause, our 
own sweet-tempered and truthful REVoLUTIoN still finds 
abundant work in the objects to which it now devotes 
itself. These-seem to be ; 1, to show how “brilliant, 
witty, noble, fascinating, and reverend ”’ is its Editor, 
Mrs. H. B. Stanton (these adjectives are but scattered 
blossoms out of whole clusters of bouquets thrown at 
her through half the pages of her last number ; 2, to 
berate women reporters for lack of “ sufficient respect 
and reverence for these noble, cultured women ;’’ for 
not celebrating the “ force, grace, wit, tact, and close, 
clinching logic ” of Mrs. H. B. Stanton; for not proclaim- 
ing the “ piquant humor, ready wit, pleasant irony, ar- 
dent, tireless zeal, devotion, drive, remarkavle pioneer 
and executive qualities,” (etc., etc., etc., for half a co- 
lumn) of Miss Susan B. Atthony ; and for not heralding 
to a wailing world the triumphs of—who but Mrs. E. C 
Stanton again ?—as the greatest lecturer that ever illu- 
minated the West since the days of Georze Francis 
Train. Women of areforming turn of mind who wish for 
three dollars worth ot this sort of thing per year should 
subscribe tor THe RevotuTion, Mrs. E. C. Stanton, Edi- 
tor, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Proprietor and Publisber. 
Those who want Woman’s Rights should subscribe for 
the Woman’s Journal, Boston. 








Onwarnp, Wyomrnc!—In a private letter to 
the editor of Taz Revonvrroy, the acting Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming says : 

I have lately appointed Mrs. Martha West a Justice of 


the Peace forCorbin County ; the first judicial appoint- 
ment of a female in history. 





A promMINENT Mormon lady thinks that some 
of the Congressmen who are for abolishing 
concubinage among the Mormons, should first 
abolish it among themselves, 











Facts ror THE Lapres.—We have had our 
Wheeler & Wilsons machine for ten years ; have 
made five hundred suits of heavy cloth upon it 
quite a number of tents—which 1s very heavy 
work—a quantity of family sewing, from the 
finest material to the coarsest and never spent a 
cent for repairs. I have seen a great many 
other machines, but would nct now exchange 
mine for any others. 


Newbern, Va. Miss. M. H. ALEYANDER. 
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TEMPERANCE ANECDOTES. Original ard Selected by 
George W. Bungay. New York : National Temperance 
Society and Publicstion House, 172 William street. 


The friends of Temperance are at present very aciive 
and enterprising in their work, And surely there never 
was, there never could be, greater occasion. Mr. Bun- 
gay is too well known in the Temperance enterprise to 
need introduction, or his work a recommendation, but 
his «‘ Temperance Anecdotes ’’ make e handsome volume 
of 270 pages, interesting and entertaing, for young and 
old, 








THe GOLDEN RULE, aND Goop Tempian’s Maaa- 
ZINE. Olean, N.Y. Martha B. Dickinson, Editor an4 
Proprietor. $1.50ayear. Cheap enough for a brave 
littie magazine that is not afraid ot any new truth, not 
even Woman Suffrage. 





DemoreEst for March is at hand with rather more show 
and'substance both, than usual, Whoever would be wise 
in styles and fashions, has but to send three dollars to 
Demorest Monthly, 38 Broadway, and the thing is done. 





TiEARTH AND Home—for the farm, the garden, the 
home circle and everywhere, and worth its cost, $4 a 
year to all who can afford it ; and all who follow its hints 
on householdry can afford it. New York : 37 Park Row. 





PHONOGRAPHIC ApvocaTE. New York: J. E. Mun 
son, 117 Nassau street. Monthly. $1 a year, and to ajl 
interested in the subject, and everybody should be in 
these times, it is well worth the money. 





HERALD OF HeatTH. New York: Wood & Holbrook, 
15 Laight street. ¢2a year. The February No. has a 
brief but pleasant sketch of the late Dr. Charlotte Den- 
man Lozier, 





Avwerican Epvcationan Montuty, and New York 
Teacher. New York: Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond 
street. $1.50a year. A capital work for school teachers, 





ArTHouR’s Home MaGaZINE AND ONCE AMontTH. Two 
magazines of good reading for the people. Both by T. 8. 
Arthur & Sons, Philadelphia, and each $2 a year, 





FoURTEENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF ELmrma FeMace 
CoutiecE, with a beautitul engraving of the college 
building. Elmira, N, Y.: Fairman & Thursion. 





Every SaTurpay in its new form and enlarged size, 
with splendid illustrations, must rapidly grow in pub- 
lic favor. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 





THE LITLLE WANDERER’S FRIEND. 
Howard Missior. 
50 cents a year, 


Issued by the 
New York: 40 New Bowery. Monthly. 


Mapie Leaves. A magazine of information and 
amusement. New York, O. A. Roorbach, publisher, 102 
Nassau street. ¢ 





Tue Lirrie Corporat still goes marching on; his 
headquarters, Chicago, Ill., at A. L. Sewall and Co.,’s. 
$1 a year, 


Financial Department. 
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(Under this head, correspondents are r 
their own sentiments, and not Taz REvoLurion.] 


fo 


GREENBACKS FOREVER! 
distant 

Tue author of ‘Letter to a Congressman,” 
in Tue Revouvrion of Jan. 20, errs in his no- 
menclature when he uses the term ‘“ cheap 
capital.” If money could be borrowed at three 
per cent.—instead of twelve—in consequenée of 
being plenty, if it was equal in value to gold, 
capital could not in a strict sense be said to be 
cheaper than when, from scarcity of money, the 
rate of interest is much higher. But he is not 
mistaken in his idea that a larger amount of 
circulating medium would call many idle hands 
into the labor field and thereby increase the 
prosperity of the country. 

There never was a time, in this or any other 
country, when as much money—in proportion 
to the inhabitants—circulated, as in the North, 
during part of 1864, 1865, and part of 1866. 
Nor did we ever witness all hands so completely 
employed in earning something; nor was the 
wealth of any country ever so increased, as 
during that period of greenbacks, compound 
interest notes and national and state bank 
notes. And had nota great declension in the 
value of these circulating mediums taken place, 
in consequence of rebel influence, prices would 





not have ruled high, nor could money or capi- 











tal lrave been called cheap. Hence it was 
demonstrated that could the amount of cur- 
ren¢y afloat at that time, be kept circulating 
and at par with gold, at all times, as your 
correspondent said, ‘‘ Railroads, manufactures, 
inventions, commerce, trade, and everything 
would be stimulated to a degree never dreamed 
of by the wildest and craziest among us.” 


But all these benefits would be little more 
than the “ dust in the balance” compared with 
the benefit resulting from narrowing the dif- 
ference between the rich and the poor. 


If we fall back upon any kind of banking 
system that obliges business men to borrow 
money on sixty or ninety day notes, leaving the 
power in banks to contract and expand their 
circulation at pleasure, we shall always have 
ruinous fluctuations in the money market, that 
always ruin those doing business on credit or 
borrowed capital, And as banks cannot make 
exorbitant profits unless money is scarce (what 
would have become of the thousands of state 
banks during the war if the government had 
not been a greedy borrower ?), their own in- 
terest compels them to keep the circulation 
small; and under euch system we have always 
been widening the difference between the rich 
and poor; and under any system that does not 
give us plenty of money and allow that money 
—whatever it be—to get into the circulation as 
coin would get into circulation ; without notes 
through which the loaners can cal! it back out 
of the circulation, causing fluctuations, this 
difference between rich and poor must go on 
widening until we shall be like the older na- 
tions of the earth, divided, practically, into lords 
and serfs, with the serfs so dependent on the 
lords that the privilege of voting will be but a 
name and an affliction. For what is the form 
of arepublican government worth, when prac- 
tically the few vich control all questions? Hence, 
I say, the greatest of all the ewls growing out 
of our financial system, is this tendency to 
widen the difference between the wealthy and 
the poorer classes. 

But there are two objections td your corres- 
pondent’s system of free banking. The first is, 
if baukers had to keep dead capital (bonds 
drawing no interest) on hand to the full amount 
of their circulation, or ten dollars in bonds to 
every nine of biils, there would not be profit 
enough in banking to entice capitalists. And 
second, there could not be a coin base with 
such a system. 


But if, as I said (Revoturion, Jan. 13), Con- 
gress will enact to redeem the greenbacks at 
their market value, until par with gold, then 
continues to redeem tnem dollar for dollar as 
banks do their bills in specie-paying times, and 
in both cases pay the greenbacks out for gold 
at the price they were redeemed at, ond if gold 
was not offered as fast as greenbacks, pay the 
balance for our bonds, to the end that no con- 
traction of the circulating medium takes place 
while reaching specie payments, which should be 
about two years from July next, the spectre of 
specia payments would immediately vanisb, 
and the coin aud currency now held to meet 
that emergency would immediately materially 
increase the circulation. And when we shal 
have fully reached the good old times, when a 
paper dollar is worth a gold dollar, Congress 
might enact that the greenbacks be increased 
to five dollars for every dollar in gold in the 
treasury, and thus place it in the hands of busi- 
ness men, instead of continuing it ‘at the 
mercy of money sbatks who have always. dé- 
lighted in victimizing the public.” For if 
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business men desire at any time five million 
added to the currency, they have but to deposit 
one million of gold ; and—unless Congress for- 
bid—the treasurer should issue the five millions 
of greenbacks, pay one million to the depositors 
and four millions for our bonds. But the 
treasurer should have no power to contract the 
circulation. And if at any time Congress should 
have permitted the currency to become too re- 
dundant, we have but to wait until the increase 
of population and needs of trade absorb the 
whole. 

As your correspondent shows, we have now 
ten inhabitants where we had eight before the 
war, and only seven dollars where we had eight 
in circulation then. And deduct what of legal 
tender banks are required to hold, and the 
currency held from circulution to be ready for 
the crash attending specie resumption, and we 
have but little more than $400,000,000 in cir- 
culation, at most, not more than one half as 
many dollars per capita as before the war. And 
if we consider that not half the credit is given 
now that there was before the redundant cur- 
rency of.1865 stimulated a ready pay system 
(we need double the currency to do business 
with and pay down that we do to do business on 
credit), no one will wonder why the times are 
hard. 

But Commissioner Wells, in the face of all 
these facts, clams that if our circulation was 
not more than $400,000,000, prices would be 
forced down low enough so our exports would 
equal our imports ; overlooking the fact that 
if we have a surplus of anything it must be ex- 
ported at whatever price it will bring im the 
market of the world, which market is not con- 
trolled by any system of currency in our 
country. 

But all I claim is, that the greenbacks be 
continued in circulation, allowing Congress to 
determine the amount of currency, but never to 
contract any. T. Hurcaines. 

St Louis, Mich. 








Special Yotiees, 


ren nee a 
Pimpies oN THE Face.—Comedones, Black- 
Heads, Flesh Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions and 
Blotched disfigurations on the Face, originate from a 
Suppressed Secretion, and are positively cured by Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It tones the Skin, pre- 
vents Wrinkles, opens the pores, exudes morbid Secre- 
tions, cures all Eruptions of the Skin, and contains no 
Led poison, 

Prepared only by Dr, B, C., PERRY, 49 Bond street 
New York. Sold by all Druggists. 109-12 





“THE GREATEST PHYSICAL LUXURY IN THE WORLD.” 





PURKISH BATHS, 
63 & 65 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
BROOKLYN, N: Y. 
OPEN FROM 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


FIRST CLASS ROOMS AND BOARD AT MODERATE TERMS, 


CHAS, H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





AGENTS! READ THIS! . 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 





OWLING GREEN SAVINGS’ BANK, 33 
Broadway, New York. Open every day trom 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. its of any sum, from Ten Cents 
to Ten Tnousand Dollars will be received. Six per ceni, 
Interest, free of Government Tax. Lnterest on new de- 
posits commences on the first of every month, 
a Ld es President. 
, MES, Secretary. 
WALTER ROCHE, ri 


EDWARD HOGAN, } Viee-Peesidents wy 





RIE RAILWAY.—Trains leave depots foot 
ot Twenty-third-et. and foot of Chambers-st. as 
tollows, viz. : 
From 
284. st. 
6:45 a, m, 
7:45 a. m. 


From 
Chamber st, 
6:45 a. m. 
8:00 a, m, 


For Paterson. 

Day Express for Rochester, 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleve- 
land, Cincinpati, and all 
points West and South ; 
aiso tor Newburg. War- 
wick, Unionville, and 
Honesdale. 

This train is composed of 
the finest Drawing Room 
Coaches in the world, as 
also the new andimprov- 
ed Day Coaches peculiar 
to this line. Sleeping 
Coaches are attached at 
Hornellsville, running 
through without change 
to Cleveland and Galion. 

Way Train, Daily, for 
Otisville and intermediate 
stations west of Passaic 
Bridge. 

For Hackensack, Piermont, 
and Monsey. 

For Paterson and interme- 
diate stations. 

Express Mail, for Buffalo. 
Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and all points West 
and South ; also for War- 
wick, Montgomery, Guil- 
ford, Pine Island and 
Unionville. 

Sieeping Coaches attached 
from Susquebanna to 
Buffalo. 

For Paterson and Hacken- 
sack, 

For Piermont and Monsey. 

Daily for Patterson. 

Ezpress Train for New- 
burg, Paterson and sta- 
tions north of Greenwood 
on Newburg branch. 

Way Train, tor Middletown 
and intermediate Stations. 
Also for Piermont. 

For Paterson & Hackensack. 

For Piermont and Monsey, 

Orange Co Express, stopping 
only at Sterling Junction, 
Turner’s, and Stations 
west of Turner’s (except 

to Newburgh, 
Warwich, Montgomery. 
Guilford, Unionville and 
Port Jervis. Coaches run 
through trom Jersey City 
to Newburg’ without 
change. 

Suffern Accomodation, stop- 
ping only at Paterson 
and stations west of Pat- 
erson, Also tor Piermont 
and Monsey. 

For Paterson and Hacken- 
sack, 

Way Train, for Suffern, and 
intermediate Stations, 
Also for Hackensack, 

Night Express, Daily, for all 
points West and South. 

Sleeping Coaches run 
through with this train to 
Buffalo, Rochester, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, with- 
out change. 

For Piermont. 

For Paterson and Hacken- 
sack and intermediate 
stations, 

Emigrant Train, Daily, for 
the West. 

Theatre Train, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 

Saturdays only, Theatre 
train, for Pi t. 
Tickets for passage and tor Apartments in Drawing 

Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 

for the checking and transfer of may be left at 

the Company’s o!fices—241, 529 and 957 Broadway ; cor, 
125th st. and 3d Ave., Harlem ; 338 Fulton street, 

Brooklyn ; Depots foot of Chambers st., and foot of 23d 

St., New York; No. 3 Exchange Place, and Long Dock 

Depot, Jersey City, and of the Ago: at tbe principal 


hotels. . R. BARR, 
Gen’l Pass’r Ag’t, 
L. D. RUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t. 
MSs CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER; 


DESIGNERS 
AND 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 

763 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Again T. Crane, Frances Ketcuam, Laura FE. BowER 
Bus BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c, 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maren Lane. 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 


8:15 a. m. 8:30 a. m. 


8:45 a. m. 9:00 a. m. 


9:15 a.m. 9:15 a.m, 


9:45 a.m. | 10:00 a, m. 


11,45 a.m, 


12:45 p.m. 
1:45 p.m, 
3:15 p.m, 


4:45 p.m, 5:00 Pm. 


5:15 p.m. 5:15 p.m. 


5:45 p.m. | 6:00 p.m. 


6:15 p.m, 6:30 p.m. 


a 


i] 


6:30 p.m, 
6:45 p.m, 


a 


8:00 p.m, 
11:30 p. m. 
12:00 m. 


11:00 p. m. 
12:00 p. m. 























graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 
Please call or send your orders, 





WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE BOOKS. 





Tracts for sale at the office of Taz Rrvoxv- 

TION : 

Enfranchisement of Women. By Mrs. John Stuart Mill. 
Single Copies 10 cents. : 

Suffrage for Women. By John Stuart Mill, M.P., Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

The Subjection ot Woman, By Jobn Stuart Mill. Sin- 
gle copies 50 cents. ; 

Freedom for Women. By Wendell Phillips. 

Public Functions of Women. By Theodore Parker. 

Woman’s Duty to Vote. By Henry Ward Beecher. 

‘The old Property Laws of New York prior to 1850. By 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Universal Suffrage. By Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

The Mortality of Nations. By Parker Pillsbury. 

Equal Rights for Women. By George William Curtis. 

Responsibilities of Women. By Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols. 

Woman and her Wishes. By T. W. Higginson. 

‘Ought Women to learn the Alphabet ? 

Woman’s Suffrage. By Hon. J. W. Stillman. 

Woman’s Right and the Public Welfare. By Hon. Geo. 
T, Hoar, 

The Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts. By 
Samuei E, Sewall, 

Woman as Inventor, 
cents, 


Price per hundred copier, $5; per thousand copies 
$40. Orders should be addressed to Susan B. Anthony 
proprietor of THE REVOLUTION, 49 East 23d Street New 


York 
We USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A, A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867”°~ 
no other is genuine. 

BEwaRE oF Imrrations. For the TorneT, Batu and 
Nursery this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin 
Catarih of the Head, and is a Goop SHavine Soar. 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. it is used exten 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
Fe S*' “by all Dealers, Agents wanted. Call oraddress 

A, A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York. 


LS” Edda WALTON, 
DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 


MUSICAL MEKCHANDISE,” SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS, 


By Matilda Joslyn Gage, price 10 








AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS 
105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
S. A. E. WALTON. 
C ARBOLTIC §8 


M. L. WALTON, 
ALVE 





The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research | 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but a'so the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

t is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satisiactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, tapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 Uollege Place, New York. 
Mis. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladies’ and Uhiliren’s 
Dress, Emporigm of Fashions, 8°? Rroadway. Selo 
for price list. 


94 1ly 
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FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
NEW YORK, 
No. 200 BroapwaYy, BETWEEN FULTON aND JOHN STS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $125,000. 


$100,000 Drrostrep wirH THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

OF THE STaTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE POLICY 

HOLDERS. 

All the Officers and Directora (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that the proper 
reserves tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 
be as 

This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 3334 to 50 per cent. each year in advance, by 
means of its iow rates ot premiums. 

The safety of the Policy Holder is guarded. 

All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
set aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 
pany is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
tality, and at the same rate of interest; consequently, 


all are sate. 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 

This Company's policies are non-forfeitable. 
® This Company imposes no restriction on travel after 
ope annual payment has been made. 

This Company insures the lives of females. 

This Company will not contest any legal claim. 

This Company will pay claims as soon as the proof 
thereof is fully established. 

The rates are lower than those of any Company organ- 
ized under the laws of New York, and responsible to the 

Department for its safety. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the following plans : 
Ornpriaky Lire, ; 

ENDOWMENT, 

CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 

COMPOUNDED INTEREST, Jormnt ENDOWMENT, 
Incomze Propucine, Jornt Live, 


andi n addition to the above plans will issue polies on the 
“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 
OR CHEAP PLAN FOR WORKING MEN. 

Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly adapted to the wants of a 
elass of people who hav2 hitherto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 
(See explanation below.) 

To insure your life on the Tontine Matual Plan you 
pay $15 once. 

You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Class, 

You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 

ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 

Classes are limited to 5,000 Members. 

WHENEVER A CLASS IS ONCE FULL IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 

The Company guarantees that in case your death 
should occur within a year, although there are not one 
thousand Members in your Class, yet will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case your Class has more than 
one thousand Members, then you would receive as many 
dollars as there are Members in your Class at the time of 
your death. 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. 
Admits all between the ages of 16 and 35. 
. Admits all between the ages of 35 and 46. 
Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 
TONTINE FUND. 


At the same time that you become insured, you =m 
become 


A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 


Seamay Gre yourself, whilst living, a Jarge sum 
of money 


doing 
has a cash capital uf 
t with the State for the se- 


— of the policy Holders, that issues policies of this 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
E. McMURDY, President. 
EH, MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 
L. Leanper Starr. Secretary. 
Wa. HEnpERson, . 
Lucits Mcavak, Consulting Actuary. 
Ortaxpo L, Stewart, Counsel.} 


‘ 
: 
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HOM@OPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 231 Broapway, New York. 


This Company has achieved a decided success, having 
in the first eighteen months of its existence issued 
over 

2,100 Policies. 
Insuring over 4,500,000 Dollers. 
And has ACCUMULATED assETs amounting to 


$252,765.14. 

The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
insures Homa@opatTHists and Non-Homa@opaTHisTs at 
lower rates than any other New York Compeny. 

Its NON-PARTICIPATING RATES ARE THE LOWEST Of any 
Company in the world. 

Its losses are all paid within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of the proofs of death. 

Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual pay- 
ment. 

No extra charge is made on account of employment or 
travel. 

Premiums and Dividends all cash. 

WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 
AGENTS WaNTED. 
Send for circulars and books. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jz., V. Presa. 


A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


E. M. Ke.ioaa, M.D. Medical Examiner. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
-—~ Hecam, M.D., for Northern and Central New 
ork. 


REYNELL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

CHaRLes G. WicuTmaN, Bristol, Conn., State Agent. 

Joun W. MarsHAxt, Aurora, Illinois, for North West. 

Sretey & STannaRp, Chicago, Ill., tor Cook Co., ill. 

Boonr & Happaway, Baltimore, ‘for Maryland, West 
Virginia and D. C. 

> D. Coox, Carlyle, Ill., for Clinton Co., Ill. 

Hh 130 Tremont street, » Mass., for 
Joun TURNER, M. D., 19 Court street, Boston. ~~ Ma 
= G. Drew, 221 Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J 
. B. ROCKWELL, Middlebury, Vr. 
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CLOTHES WASHER. 


CLEANSES GARMENTS 
QUICKLY AND THOROUGAHLY, 
WITHOUT RUBBING, 


aw Saving its cost every year by saving Clothes. <@@™ 


THE 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


IS EVERYWHERE ACKNOWLEDGED 


THE STRONGEST, MOST DURABLE AND EFFI- 
CIENT WRINGER MADE. 


SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Cortlandt street, New York. 
Freeh in's HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N. J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., 


110.13 





} Physicians, 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars, Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


RS. MARY DIXON JONES, M.D., 
$4 RYERSON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, 





The Revolution, 
For 1870. 


——_>———_ 


Tue Revo.vrion is a weekly journal advocat- 
ing Suffrage for women. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor. 
PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS, Cor. Editor. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


CLUB RATFS: 


Ten copies 
Twenty-five copies “* 


RATES OF ADVERTISING : 


1 insertion 


CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 


Those sending us from 25 to 50 subscribers may retain 
75 cents per copy ; from 60 to 100, $1 a copy. 


All communications should be directed to SUSAN B, 
ANTHONY, 49 East 234 on New York. 


QPLENDID PRESENTS! 
1,000 $75 SEWING MACHINES ; 
ONE 10 BE GIVEN 10 EVERY PERSON 
WHO GETS 25 SUBSORIBERS AT $3 EACH, TO 
HITCHCOOK’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Instead of exp @ a large t of money in ad- 
vertising our MAGAZINE, we propose to use the amount 
in purchasing Sewing Machines, to be given gratuitously 
to those who will personally exhibit a copy, and secure 
us 25 subscribers at $3 each for one year. We are in- 
duced to pursue this course because we believe that the 
MAGAZINE has sufficient merit to commend itself 
wherever shown, and we prefer to obtain a still larger 
circulation at once through the exertions of live agents 
rather than pursue a long course of advertising (at great 
expepse) and waiting a loug time for the MAGAZINE to 
find its way by that channel into households which 
would gladly welcome it to-day. Therefore we offer a 
first-class $75 Sewing Machine to each person who will 
send us $75 and the names of 25 subscribers to our 
MAGAZINE for the year 1870. Those who accept our 
proposition are requested to notify us at once by mail en- 
closing the amount (25 cents each) for the specimen 
copies they desire—one or more. 

Thos* unacquainted with us can deposit the money at 
their Express Office (to be paid upon receipt of the Sew- 
ing Machine) at the same time sending us the list of 
subscribers and the receipt of the Express Agent who 
holds the money. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman street, New York. 


ai 
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H=™™ B. “STANTON, 
aND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 CEDAR STREET, 


Notary Pustic, New York. 





HORP © “SAPOLIO 


—_ 


Ts REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 





33 Beekman Street, near Williaa. 
BILL-HEADS, OIRCULARS 








